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Do It Now! 


ACH of us can help to hasten recovery in business and 

in employment. How? Well, there is that little improve- 
ment you have long wanted to carry out around your home 
or your place of business: do it now. There is that pur- 
chase you have had in mind for quite a while but have held 
back because the price was too high: make it now. Your 
long-cherished dream of building your own home has hereto- 
fore not been realized because of this, that or the next 
reason: build it now. There is that money you have been 
saving in the hope of being able to invest it safely and 
profitably: invest it now. You have been waiting for the 
right opportunity to launch that more aggressive plan for 
developing your business: do it now. You have been feeling 
pessimistic for many months but find yourself half-inclined 
to adopt a more cheerful and courageous attitude: do it now. 


How to Drum Out Fake Promoters 


4 Virtue Can Become Vice: Babson 
:4j~60s Are You Working With Your Boss or for His Money ? 
; Railroads On Up-Grade—A Forecast | 


Significant Business News 


35 Developments Showing Business Recovery 





Learn Advertising 


The Country’s Foremost Teacher of Advertising 
Will Help You Get Into This Fascinating and 
Well-Paid Field. 

ALARIES In advertising ranze from $2.500 

to $25.000 and up. You can enter this 

wonderful fleld through Hlall’s great new 
work, the ADVERTISING HANDBOOK, written 
for men who wish to learn ackertis ny practice 
from the ground up, Hall was for gears prin- 
cipal of the best-known school of advertising In 
the eountry, and is widely known as a writer and 
teacher, His big book of 735 pases Is as 
oumprehensive as the most expensive advertising 
course, and has the added advantage of being 
tight up to date. 

THE 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


735 pp.; 36 Sections; 500 Illus.; $5.00 Postpald, 


The student of advertising will find this book 
a short cut to arvertising success. In vne 
handy volume you xet a comp'ete course In ad- 
vertising and a complete encyclopedia of actver- 
tising practice. It ives you in a quick, sensible, 
economical way a complete working knowledge 
of advertising from making layouts and writing 
eopy. to the planning of nation-wide marketing 
campaivns. It deals with catalog and booklet 
writing, mail-order advertising, letters and fol- 
lew-up systems, moving picture publicity, dealer 
aids, and a score of other Important toples. 


A prominent educator says: “Hall's Handbook 
Is the finest textbook yet w-itten. 


The ADVERTISING HANDROOK Is clear, easy 
to understand, and thoroughly practical for 
self-instruction. It Is an Ideal texthonk, as 
well as an Invaluable guide to any business 
man engaged in promotion work of any kind. 

10 Days’ Free Examination 
Have us send you a copy of this great adver- 
tising book for 10 days’ Free Examination. No 
money nevdeit—no obligation to purchase... Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 





ae FREE EXAMINATION “COUPON ore 
Te 6 HILL POOK CO.. Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
‘ou may send me for 10 days’ examination 
8. Roland Hall's ADVERTISING HAND- 
Boo $5.00 net, postpaid. 
I agree to return this book, postpaid, within 
10 days of receipt or remit for it. 





Official Position 


Name of Company . 
Books sent on approval in U. 8S and Canada 
only. Forbes 10-15-21 





STATFVENT OF THE OWNERSIITP, “— 
pnts abl CIRCULATION, ET c.. 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912. of Forbes, Published 
Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., for Octo- 
ber 1, 1921. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Refore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912. embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
furm. to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Esliior—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 


Englewood, 
Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamtilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 


C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 
C. Forhes, South Hills. Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Bes 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

elle, N 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other ‘securities are: 
R C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. 


J. 
Walter Pat’ 2 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, 

Ge. urge T. Cowe, Linden Avenue, Englewood, 


N 
‘ 
P.ramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, A 

4. That the two paragraphs next ahove, giv- 
ing the names of the owners. stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
a+ they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR THE FALL OF 1921 AND THE YEAR 1922 
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ALEXANDER DANA NOYES MICHAEL PUPIN CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW WHITING WILLIAMS JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


EYES EVERYWHERE 


To se WELL INFORMED you must be in contact with the best These MEN and women will contribute to 

minds of to-day. The daily paper will give you the background of your library table: 

events, but the mature judgment from events can only come from AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

the best minds who have time to consider:‘them carefully. png cei Sateiedeis aequmar—ihe-cotaes tor 
It has been for a generation the aim of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE to ord of a career which began to be rm a ee more 

put its readers in contact with the leaders of thought and literature. than sixty years-ago. Senator Depew has known 


7 . . . . >, 
Statesmen, scientists, philosophers, men of action, men of ad- my ga of the United States from Lincoln 


venture, practical men of business, all write for scRIBNER’S MAGA- MICHAEL PUPIN’S OWN STORY. He ran omy 
ziINE., It has things told, not through interviewers, but at first- from his Serbian home—landed at Castle Garden at 
Saat by the men who do them. the age of fifteen—was robbed of the little money he 

had. A vivid picture of Americanization and of the 
rapid growth of science. 


1921-1922 EUROPE AT WORK. An American author is now 


laboring in the factories and coal-mines of France, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE —_aiesarh Gag, Be eatin“ 


THE WORLD AND THE STARS. Dr. George EI- 
In the coming year the readers of scRIBNER’s will have the first- lery Hale, head of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, will 


4 : ‘ P se aaaae: . -. 13 describe the latest revelations of the 100-inch tele- 
hand story of a man sixty years in public life. ak ts ae. Can 


Che first-hand story of a runaway immigrant boy who became a JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. A continuance of his 
great scientist. reminiscences of great men with whom he has worked. 
Of Europe at work, by one who is actually working as a laborer pe Count Witte, Diaz, and some of the great 
. i Tate 2 . . . rs. 
in the factories and coal-mines of France, Belgium, and Germany. warTamMid? An initia sil alent. te 
Of. the stuff that stars are made of, by the great astronomer will have a direct application to life and conduct. 
who is in charge of Mount Wilson Observatory. THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK. Louis Dodge, 


“ee 
Besides all these things, scRIBNER’S MAGAZINE gives every month the author of “Bonnie May,” sees New York as New 
Yorkers do not see it. 


the best of stories and poetry by writers who are established fa- -yy3— FUNCTIONS OF SCOTLAND YARD. A 
vorites and by new writers who will be leaders hereafter. first-hand story by Carl Ackerman, war correspon- 
Also three monthly departments, unique of their kind—The dent. 


Point of View, The Field of Art, and The Financial Situation, parton este ry the mcrae mel hae 


edited by Alexander Dana Noyes. : nesses of the country. 
hese are the men who see for you because they are in contact HOW A REPUBLIC IS MADE. The author will 
with important affairs and area part of them. show the influence which American ideas and Amer- 
ican personalities have had in the creation of a mod- 
ern republic. 
WITHOUT COST SHORT STORIES by Mary Synon, Mary Raymond 
TO YOU. Sign the Shipman Andrews, James Boyd, Alexander Hull 
coupon and we will Glory Thomas, Dorcthy Livingston, John Biggs, Jr. 
° THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. Alexander — 
send you without Noyes, Financial Editor of the New York ° 28, 
cost a copy of the has made his Financial Department in Serib 
current issue of Magazine known all over the United States. A san 
’ unsensational exposition each month of the financia 
ScriBNer’s Maca- and economic changes. All important banke us 
ZINE. ness men, and investors read it and appreciate it 











Cuartes Scrispner’s Sons, 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597-599 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send Scribner’s Magazine for one year. Signed 
Address 











On receipt of your memo I will remit. 
Check may be sent with order 














or security holier appears upon the books of 





the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- . 

ary relation, the name of the person or cor- W M 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is . FORBES ANTS A AN 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- Who Believes in This Magazine 
= statements embracing affiant's full knowl- To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- Commission Basis. 


ditions under which stockholders and security lis ‘oneey -pebateldion ® ne ee — 
roRT fe town ere are scores ness, = 
holders who do not appear upon the books of ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who’ appre- 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 

cetea ia, a Ganmelée wall th that of b ciate the Importance of reading business publications, to keep 
ad Pp , e er an that of a bona Posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
e owner; and this affiant has no reason to pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers te 

believe that any other person, association, or FORBES. 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect By acting as FORRES’ local subscription representative, 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
than as so stated by him. earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
WALTER DREY, rendering a real service to the business people ef his cem- 

Business Manager. munity. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th aesatiiaelonesinuiig:” ~~ uaamaadnaaaa 
day of September, 1921. CIRCULATION MANAGER 
JOSEPH KEELER, | FORBES MAGAZINE 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1923. 120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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When measured by this 


Yardstick 


How does your Advertising size up? 











Ove of the difficulties about measuring 
the worth of advertising has been the lack 
of the tools of measurement. 


Just as it would be difficult to measure a 
yard of cloth without some sort of rule or 
tape, it is difficult to measure the value of 
advertising without some kind of yardstick. 


We have undertaken to provide this in 
“A Yardstick for Measuring the Worth 
of Your Advertising.” 


This “Yardstick” is simply a clear statement 
of the four essentials with which good 
advertising should conform, plus a few 
words intended to help measure any partic- 
ular piece of advertising by these standards. 


We shall gladly send you a copy of the 
“Yardstick”, if you will write us on your 
business stationery. 


Send for a copy of the ““YARDSTICK” 




















141 West 36th Street, New York 


JAMES ALBERT WALES H. M. KIESEWETTER FREDERICK JORDAN 





WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


WM. RICH CROSS 
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Canada, 50c additional 


20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra { forge $100 Mii, 


FORBES 


Entered as second class matter September 14, 1917, at the Pest Office ef New York under Act ef March 3, 1879 
PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEKS BY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
HE international fame of the 120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y, 
Waldorf-Astoria confirms the London Office, c/o Efficiency Magazine, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 


fact that a superior hotel is ap- : & Sunnie. Sdn 


preciated by particular people of Asseciate and Contributing Editors: J. G. Donley, Jr., George Wolf and Paul Clay 
every nation in the world. On the Adrertins Dire and General Manager: Wales Dow 

Waldorf re gi sters are found Western Advertising Managers: Sears & Irving, Peoples Gas Building, Chieage, Tl. 
names of prominence from Ceylon New England Advertising Manager: Frank H. Burns, Little Building, Bosten, Mass. 


to Christiania, from Buenos Aires Copyrighted, 1921, by the B. C. Ferbes Publishing Ce., Ine., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. B. C. Forbes, 
to Boston President; Walter Drey, Vice-President and Treasurer; J. @. Donley, 3r,, Secretary. 
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The universal esteem is gratifying Vol. IX, Number 1. October 15, 1921 
to the management, for, despite — eal 


the prestige enjoyed by the Wal- : 
dorf-Astoria there is an unceasing Table _ of Contents: 


endeavor to make it an even more Here Are Thirty-five Developments Illustrating Business 
attractive hotel, by adding daily Recovery—By B. C. Forbes - - - - - - = = Z 
to its comforts. Fact and Comment—By the Editor - - - - - = = 
What Business Leaders Tell “Forbes”—Letters from A. R. 
Erskine, J. Ogden Armour, I. Du Pont, E. G. Grace, 
August Heckscher and Daniel Willard - - - - - Ill 
Che | Waldort- Csforia Are You Working With Your Employer or Merely for 
Fifth Avenue 35° and 34” Streets, New York His Money?—By George H. Rasch - - - - - = = 12 
Roy Carruthers - Managing Director How to Drum Out Fake Feemetere—By Charles A. Fair- 
cloth - - - - - - + - . - - - 13 
Railroads on Up- Reste~A Senate Paul Clay - - 14 
Deserted Munitions eeage Become teed veenietitiend F. J. 
Byrne - - - - - - 15 
Babson Says: Thrift Is a Good eens But. a _—" Master 
—By Roger W. Babson - - - - - - = = = - 16 
Loud Suits Don’t Shout in Order Books—By Harley 
Matthews - - - - - - = = = +--+ = = - 17 
We'll Sink or Swim with Europe—By Julian W. Potter - 18 
Thoughts on Life and Business - - - - - - 19 
Is Your Insurance Sparks from Tom Dreier’s Anvil - - - - - 19 
Views of Leaders - - - 20 
° Stock Market Outlook—By J. C. Donley, i - 21 
The Best Insurance ? Wall Street Pointers - - - - - 22 
Opportunities for Investors - - - - - - - 23 
; Bond Market Outlook - - - - - - - 24 
OU may feel it a duty well done when you place Significant News of Interest to Business a 26 
a a nicely lithographed piece of paper marked Digest of Corporation News - - - - - - 30 
Insurance Policy” with your other valuable papers. A Little Laugh Now and Then - - - - - - 32 


But 


Are you confident of the company behind that policy? 


NSURANCE in the Fidelity-Phenix costs no more Put Four Silver Dollars | 


than insurance in a less responsible company. Asa “ 
policyholder in this American company, you will never ¥, P k 
worry about the stability of your indemnity. in our oc et 
and at the end of the year you will still have just 


FI DELIT Y- PHENIX four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 


P I | Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time- 
Fire nsurance Company | saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, work- 
’ | inspiring numbers) and before the end of the year you may 
ES SEAS, Chairmen a Sat gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a single issue that will 

C. R. STREET, President | multiply your $4 investment a thousand-fold. (Canada 
$4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a year.) 
























































Home Office: : | 
Cash Capital, CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


80 Maiden Lane 


New York “FORBES” 
128 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


; tame eo Please send “FORBES” every twe 
Managing Branch Offices: io oaks Fs oon 


Chicago Montreal San Francisco next number. I enclese eheck for 

$4 for the next 26 numbers; er I 

will remit on reeeipt of bill Canada a : 

50c, extra; Foreign $1.00 extra. Forbes 10-15-21 
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National Cash 
Registers now 
priced as low as 


$75 in U.S.A. 


They pay for themselves 
out of part of what they 
save. 











FORBES 


New business conditions have forced every merchant to face 
the problem of reducing expenses. 

Thousands of merchants have solved the problem by using 
new model National Cash Registers. 

These cash registers reduce costs of selling, delivery, and 
bookkeeping. They stop expensive leaks and losses. They 
also point the way to other economies by giving merchants, 
every day, 

necessary business facts 
@® Sales made by each clerk. 


@ How goods are moving in each department. 
@ Amount of capital tied up in outstanding accounts. 


® Volume and profit on credit business compared with 
volume and profit on cash business. 


© Total of money paid out. 


These facts show how, when, where, and how much to re- 
duce expenses. 

A National Cash Register is the only machine that issues a receipt, 
indicates, adds, prints, classifies, and distributes records at the time of 
the sale, all in one operation. No figure work. No delays. No mistakes. 
Just read the totals. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY-DAYTON-OHIO 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Leadership 


Leadership is the guiding power of business at 
work. It represents the confidence and faith of the 
many in the few. It is responsible for the profits 
of business—for the livelihood of workers. It is the 
trusteeship of success. 


Conditions today, as never before, call for real 
leadership—knowledge, vision, fighting determi- 
nation and courage. Mistakes, inefficiency and 
waste must be eliminated, competent organization 
built up, new ideas and better methods adopted— 
to stop loss and insure profits and progress. 


Leadership is blind without knowledge. Knowledge 
is power. It inspires vision and courage. Absolute 
knowledge of your business—timely and depend- 
able Facts and Figures from every department— 
points out weakness and waste, suggests better 
methods, indicates new sources of profit. And such 
Facts and Figures, with the knowledge of better 
methods, are the light to progress and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSASCITY  GINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
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S business improving? Read these thirty-five 
| actual developments :° 

i. Capital can be and is now being raised 
by the hundreds of millions by industrial com- 
panies at rates which would have been impossible 
even a little while ago. 

2. The railroads are obtaining very substantial 
funds through the sale, by the War Finance Cor- 
poration, of railway equipment trust certificates, 
and the financial position of the roads is being 
so strengthened that it will be possible to raise 
necessary additional capital at not a prohibitive 
cost. 

3. The Federal Reserve discount rate has again 
been lowered in New York and at one or two 
other centers. 

4, That confidence is reviving among investors 
is demonstrated by a sustained upward movement 
in the highest grades of bonds, including Liberty 
issues. 


Money Plentiful 


5. The rise in stocks which proverbially pre- 
cedes returning prosperity has been under way 
for some time and the indications are that it will 
go farther. 

6. Bankers have become more willing to extend 
credit facilities for commercial purposes at lower 
rates than formerly exacted. 

7. The soaring of bank reserves to the highest 
point in four years means that funds will shortly 
become very plentiful for handling the expansion 
in business now setting in. 

8. Twenty-cents cotton has stimulated extensive 
marketing in the South, and the South’s restored 
buying power is already making itself felt. 

9. Marketing of grain has reached unprece- 
dented volume, at prices which are enabling our 
agricultural population to pay off bank and other 
debts, and resume at least moderate spending. 

10. The cessation of the downward movement 
of the price level is beginning to have its logical 
influence upon buyers, and revived demand is re- 
ported from many directions. 


Railroad Earnings Higher 


11. Notable decreases are recorded in idle cars 
—some 3,000 additional cars are being put to work 
every business day. 

12. All railroads earned a net operating income 
during August of approximately $90,000,000, or 5 
per cent. on the tentative valuation as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

13. In the second quarter of this year the rail- 
toads took on more than 43,000 additional em- 
ployees, and even more favorable figures can be 
looked for from now on. 

14. Production of pig iron, often referred to as 
the most dependable of economic yardsticks, is 
now increasing, after a period of sensational 
diminution. 

15. Steel products have been advanced in price 
here and there is an encouraging increase in 
demand. 

16. America’s leading copper magnate, who 
carefully measures his words, declares that the 
corner has finally been turned in this industry; 
and it is significant to note that quotations have 
crept appreciably above the former twelve cents 
level, accompanied by reports of large orders 
from various important consumers. 
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| Here Are Thirty-five Developments 


Illustrating Business Recovery 


Those Who Are Perplexed Over the Outlook Should Read and 
Weigh Them Carefully. What Leaders Say. 


By B. C. Forbes 


17. Lead and zinc are both doing better. 

18. Silver has touched the highest point of the 
year, representing an advance of about 40 per 
cent. over the minimum recorded last March. 

19. Building contracts have lately broken all 
records for the current year. 

20. The lumber industry has enjoyed some- 
thing resembling a boom, price reductions in cer- 
tain varieties being offset by very sharp advances 
in others, notably in lath. 

21. The rubber industry is distinctly more 





1919 1920 1924 


0 
4 

Commercial 
Kates 


Money Rates Graphic 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
shows vividly the rise and fall in interest rates after 
the money market was released from Government 
“control” in 1919. Cheaper money should eventually 
be a tonic to business. It should also act as one of 
the most important stimulants to the bond- market. 
Bond prices, as will be seen by reference to the chart 
on page 24, have only begun to respond. The present 
opportunity for the foresighted investor is of the 
sort that comes once in a lifetime 


cheerful, and automobile manufacturers are also 
better satisfied than they were some months ago. 

22. “Crude Oil Consumption Rises” reads a 
newspaper headline, and you may have noticed 
that oil shares have frequently been prominent in 
stock market advances. 

23. Cotton goods prices have been marked up, 
and while this has caused hesitancy in buying, 
sentiment in the trade is decidedly optimistic. 

24. Although raw wool has not enjoyed any 
advance such as has occurred in raw cotton, 
woolen manufacturers have been taking on quite a 
large number of additional workers. 

25. Raw silk has risen in price, following im- 
provement in the demand for silk goods. 

26. Fur prices were materially higher at the 
latest important auction held in New York. 

27. The coffee trade figures upon enjoying 
more than a moderate share of the general ex- 
pansion now under way. 

28. Concerning the packing industry, J. Ogden 
Armour tells me: “There has been little change 
in our industry in the past several months, but 
such changes as there were seem to indicate im- 
provement in the situation.” 

29. Leading shoe manufacturers are enjoying 
unusually good business. 

30. Equipment companies, after a very lean 
period, are beginning to feel the benefit of the im- 
provement in the railroad situation. 


31. The largest mail order house in the country 
has been reducing its borrowings by the million 
and is now well circumstanced. 

32. Progress is being made in completing vari- 
ous important financial plans undertaken by 
bankers to avert disaster when the boom burst, 
and the lowering of money rates is facilitating the 
consummation of such plans. 

33. Negotiations for financing Mexico are ac- 
tively under way, and the restoration of friendly 
relations between Mexico and this country is 
viewed in the highest circles as calculated to have 
important beneficial influence here. 

34. Unemployment is decreasing rather than 
increasing, and the latest authoritative figures 
show, not- 5,735,999, but only half that number, 
idle. 

35. Finally, the last traces of the “buyers’ 
strike” are disappearing now that prices are being 
made more attractive, and there is growing a dis- 
position on the part of the public and also of busi- 
ness concerns to resume spending on a normal 
scale. 





Views of Leaders 


Says Dun’s Review: “While advices from 
separate trades and industries are not yet of one 
tenor, encouraging features are increasingly 
prominent, and the outiook tor continued gains 1s 
favorable. Except in certain speculative channels 
where prices have fluctuated widely current 
developments are along conservative lines, sug- 
gesting a purpose to avoid unwholesome excesses 
and to’ establish conditions on a sounder basis. 
The number of spot transactions is eniarging, and 
there is also less hesitation in some instances with 
regard to anticipating wants of the future. Recog- 
nition of the fact that existing unemployment has 
appreciably curtailed the public consuming power 
makes for caution in forward purchases, but the 
depleted state of merchandise stocks in various 
quarters stimulates buying for replenishment pur- 
poses, and provision must be made for prospec- 
tive fall and winter needs.” 


Middle West Cheerful 


Sentiment in business circles of the Middle 
West is decidedly more cheerful, according to 
Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson 
Steamship Line, who has just returned from a 
three weeks’ trip through that part of the coun- 
try. “The agricultural communities and the 
small industrial towns which I have visited have 
now reached the turning point to improvement,” 
says Mr. Munson. “Some relief has come to 
the agricultural areas through rising grain prices, 
and the banks are making marked progress in 
liquidating their loans in the farming communi- 
ties. The Middle West, with the home situation 
improved, is renewing its interest in foreign trade. 
Many Middle Western business men seem aston- 
ished at the rapid shrinkage in the volume of our 
country’s exports. They feel that the banking 
community has gone too far in its restriction of 
international credits and that with huge go!d hold- 
ings now in existence in this country the United 
States is in a position to take a much larger place 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“With all thy getting get Unaerstanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Each of us can help to hasten recovery in busi- 
ness and in employment. How? Well, there is 
that little improvement you have long wanted to 
carry out around your home or your place of 
business: do it now. 
There is that purchase 
you have had in mind for 
quite a while but have 
‘held back because the 
price was too high: make 
it now. There is that piece of work you have 
postponed having done because of the high cost of 
labor: do it now. Your long-cherished dream of 
building your own home has heretofore not been 
realized because of this, that or the next reason: 
do it now. There is that money you have been 
saving in the hope of being able to invest it safely 
and profitably: invest it now. Your local com- 
munity has talked and talked about carrying out 
that public improvement, but you have never come 
forward to help to get it started: do it now. You 
have been waiting for automobiles to become 
cheaper so that you could buy one: buy it now. 

You have been waiting for the right oppor- 
tunity to launch that more aggressive plan iur de- 
veloping your business: do it now. You have 
neglected to lay in your Winter’s supply of coal: 
do it now. You have let your wardrobe run down 
because you refused to be robbed and you have 
not yet made the purchases you planned: do it 
now. There is that labor-saving device you have 
had in mind for your business or your home: buy 
it now. You have been afraid to resume adver- 
tising with the vigor you exercised when you 
didn’t need orders half so badly: do it now. You 
laid off quite a part of your selling force and 
haven’t had courage to put on full steam ahead: 
do it now. You have been feeling pessimistic for 
many months but find yourself half-inclined to 
adopt a more cheerful and courageous attitude: 
do it now. . 


TO HASTEN 
BUSINESS 

RECOVERY: 
DO IT NOW 


* * 


Stand still and you'll fall down. 
-&: * 
A goodly share of hurdles early im life help 
you to get on better later in life. 
* ok Ox 
You may mold your business, yes; but how you 
mold your business molds you. 
* * * 
To get up, don’t give up. 
* * * 
To make money, first make something of your- 
self. 
ees 
Those who stay there longest don’t usually get 
there quickest. 
* 2 
Do you once in a while conduct mental stock- 
taking? 
* * & 


A word to the Administration: Reduce taxes 


before starting to raise the tariff. 


By the Editor 


© Paul Thompson. 
REP. SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Of Minnesota, chairman of the Joint Commission of 

Agricultural Inquiry, who has been given the task 

of cutting the high cost of living. Anarmy of econo- 

mists, agriculturalists, railroad experts, -etailers, 

wholesalers and manufacturers is at work under the 
leadership of Mr. Anderson 


Wives were originally ordained to be help- 
mates to their husbands. The wives of poor men 
usually are. Rich men’s wives too often are the 
polar opposite of helpmates. Their first concern 
is not how helpful they 
can be to their husbands 
in wrestling with impor- 
tant problems. They think 
first, and often solely, of 
themselves, their whims, 
their thirst for diversion, their pride, their vani- 
ties, their “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Most men can stand this sort of thing during 
prosperous times. But the burdens of many a 
financial and business leader during the last 
eighteen months have been greviously aggravated 
by the conduct of their wives. While the hus- 
bands were sweating blood wrestling with unprec- 
edented financial and business difficulties, wives 
often have insisted on being taken to some so- 
called “fashionable” resort or another, insisted on 
being constantly amused and entertained, insisted 
on making deep inroads upon precious hours and 
days which their husbands well knew ought to be 
given to their affairs. Yet such wives would nag 
their husbands to death if financial misfortune 
befell and forced them to give up their luxurious 
mode of living. I personally know a number of 
cases where there is need for the wives to take 


this editorial to heart. 
* * * 


A WORD TO 
THE WIVES 

OF BIG 
BUSINESS MEN 


There és a better way than trying to get the 
better of others. 


Here’s a suggestion for concerns which are not 
getting enough business. A certain organization 
selling high-priced equipment articles to large 
plants found that its salesmen, all high-salaried 
‘men of ripe experience, 

were taking things very 
easy. When talked to 
by the management they 
all declared that things 
were so dull that there 
was no use trying to force the pace, that the only 
thing they could do was to mark time and make 
themselves agreeable to their customers until the 
latter were ready to place orders. Meanwhile 
production was declining and declining. 

An industrial engineer familiar with the condi- 
tions recommended that a few young salesmen be 
engaged and sent out to drum up new customers, 
particularly among smaller concerns. Promising 
young men were engaged, were furnished with 
automobiles, given a list of old customers they 
must not call on, and, after lucid explanations 
as to the merits of the articles they were to sell, 
were sent out. Each was given a distinct terri- 
tory, having as its headquarters some town or city 
of moderate size. Within a few days the first 
order came along, and since then not one of the 
young hustlers has failed to book enough busi- 
ness every week to make his employment profit- 
able. 

The results have been rather far-reaching. The 
concern has added quite a range of new customers 
to its former list, and although their individual 
orders are not large, the total has been sufficient 
to enable the company to reemploy a considerable 
number of its men. The larger production has, 
of course, cut the overhead per unit of produc- 
tion. Most interesting of all, the effect upon the 
old-timers of the sales force has lately become 
very marked. The sales manager kept them all 
posted on the volume of business being received 
from the new men. Apparently this has aroused 
a little jealousy. At any rate,.the high-priced 
salesmen who had made up their minds that there 
was no use trying to force the pace, have now 
started to go after business in lively fashion. Al- 
ready there is a noticeable increase in the orders 
coming from them. 

Altogether, the company’s position has been 
very much improved, and it is feeling very much 
encouraged over the outlook. All this came from 
injecting a little new blood into the sales force and 
directing them to go after orders which the high- 
priced old-timers had regarded as too unimportant 
for them to bother with. 


Is there a hint in this for you? 
* * * 


THEY 
GOT 

THE 
BUSINESS 


The worker who does good work ranks with any 


man noted for good works. 
* * * 


To lighten your load, laugh often. 
* * * 
Obscurity has advantages, it is consoling to 
reflect sometimes. 


eas ana cet Tat Sane 
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© International. 


Some of the fifty-one members of President Harding’s unemployment conference, assembled in Washington to devise ways and means of finding jobs for America’s 
larze army of unemployed. Prominent among those in the front row (left) are Secretary of Labor Davis and Secretary of Commerce Hoover. At the right center is 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, flanked on his left by Charles M. Schwab and on his right by Johu D. Ryan, President of the 


The politicians really give us what the majority 
of us want. The extravagance which the Govern- 
ment has been guilty of auring recent years has 
only matched the extravagance of the people as a 
whole. The demand now 
is for national economy ; 


HUMAN onc 
HAPPINESS and we shall get it if we 
LIES insist with sufficient vig- 
THIS WAY or and vehemence. It is 


absurd for us, however, 
to demand retrenchment of expenditures by the 
Government and at the same time demand that the 
Government do this, that, and the next thing en- 
tailing heavy cost. If we are in earnest in desir- 
ing less taxation, we must cease turning to the 
Government to solve all sorts of problems for us 
which we could and should solve for ourselves. 
There is only one direction in which the Gov- 
ernment can drastically cut down expenditures, 
namely, by stopping the gigantic outlays on arma- 
ments and everything connected therewith. War 
is mankind’s greatest curse to-day, Another 


“World War would bring destruction beyond all 


Yet the worid’s leading nations are 
all feverishly preparing for more war. Britain 
has her battleship building “program.” So has 
Japan. So has the United States. Various Euro- 
pean countries are maintaining standing armies at 
a cost which is crushing them deeper and deeper 
in the mire of misery and bankruptcy. 

The ruling classes in various countries may still 
want gigantic armies and navies. But the people 
have had enough of human bloodshed. It but re- 
mains for them to assert themselves, to voice their 
will in no uncertain tones, to convince the politi- 
cians that the demand is for peace, not war. 

When our own law-makers, after voting them- 
selves a vacation notwithstanding that they were 
far behind with their work, returned to their con- 
stituents they discovered that two things were up- 
permost in the minds of the voters ; insistence upon 
lower taxes, and insistence upon the most whole- 
hearted cooperation by this country in seeking to 
check the mad international race for squandering 
taxes on creating enginery of war on a scale never 
before known. Happily, these two public demands 
go hand-in-hand ; without abatement of armament 


imagination. 


Anaconda Copper Company 


building there can be no adequate cutting down of 
taxation. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that when the mo- 
mentous conference meets at Washington on 
Armistice Day, it will not clutter up its proceed- 
ings with discussion of a bewildering multiplicity 
of subjects, but will rigidiy hew to the line, keep- 
ing always in mind that the one matter of tran- 
scendent importance is the reducing of armament 
building by the world’s leading powers. Com- 
pared with this, Yap, for example, is as a speck on 
the sun. Mankind will not forgive the conferees 
if they split on some minor question before con- 
centrating on the carrying out of the epochal pur- 
pose for which the conference was primarily called 
by America’s President. 





New Department 
S A SERVICE to its readers in these 
days of golden investment opportuni- 
ties “Forbes” has inaugurated a 
BOND DEPARTMENT 
which appears for the first time in this issue 
and will be a regular feature once a month 
hereafter. 











The “comer” sweats. The loser shirks. 

oe 

An overloaded stomach is a weight on your 
brain. 

* * * 

When tempted to dodge a stiff incline by slip- 
ping snto a side-track, there’s only one thing to 
say: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

a. 

Had unemployment been getting worse instead 
of better during the last three months, the out- 
look would have been alarming. There is now, 
however, every reason for feeling confident that 
the problem can _ be 
handled successfully if 


PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT each one of us accepts a 
CAN BE full share of responsibil- 
COPED WITH 


ity and is willing to do 
everything possible to 
make rational expenditures in order to broaden 
business and increase employment. 


Conditions 


to-day are such that expenditures can now be in- 
curred in most directions without fears lest costs 
subsequently tumble. The men summoned into 
conference at Washington by President Harding 
and Secretary Hoover have addressed themselves 
with commendable earnestness to the task of meet- 
ing the unemployment situation. The following 
are the principal recommendations thus far pro- 
pounded : 


Organization of an Emergency Committee in every 
community to co-ordinate the work of all existing em- 
ployment agencies. Leadership and responsibility should 
be assumed by Mayor. 

Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., should do all re- 
pairs, cleaning and alterations during the winter instead 
of waiting until spring, when emp!oyment will be more 
plentiful. 

Municipalities should expand their school, street, 
sewage, repair work and public building to the fullest 
possible volume compatible with the existing circum- 
stances. 

Expedition of the construction of public buildings and 
public works covered by existing Federal and State ap- 
propriations. 

A congressional appropriation for new roads. 

Freer money for building purposes. 

Governors should summon representative committee, 
with the co-operation of Mayors, to organize community 
action in securing adjustments in building costs, includ- 
ing removal of freight discrimination and carry out 
campaigns against combinations, restrictions of effort, 
and unsound practices where they exist to the end that 
building may be fully resumed. 

Elimination by manufacturers of part-time work, 
through reduced time or rotation of jobs. 

Reduction of the number of hours of !abor per day. 

Reduction of the work week to a lower number of 
days. 

Cantina efforts of any che to profit beyond the re- 
quirements of safe business practice or economic con- 
sistency should be condemned. Retail prices should 
promptly and fairly reflect the price adjustment of the 
producer, manufacturer, and. the wholesaler. 


The man who can fill his role doesn’t have to 
“act the part.” 
* * * 
If girls would paint less and plan more they 
would get on better in business. 
* * * 
Other nations, taking a leaf from the Fordney 
bill, are getting busy on tariff-building. High 


tariffs provoke tit-for-tat. 
f. P f * * * 


Somehow, I can’t become enthusiastic over the 
new continents, the new naval bases and all the 
other wonderful things Washington B. Vander- 
lip brings back from Russia in his vest pocket 
every time he visits the Soviets. 
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The fashionable thing for American men of af- 
fairs returning from Europe is to paint a cheerful 
picture for exhibition to the public. But some of 
the ablest American leaders, after investigating 

conditions abroad, pri- 
EUROPE vately confess that they 
SHOULD feel gravely alarmed 
BE over the outlook. Ger- 
WATCHED many is exciting most 

anxiety. Instead of feel- 
ing panicky over the much-discussed danger of 
Germany’s capturing the world’s markets and 
flooding our own country with under-priced mer- 
chandise, our longest-headed leaders are worry- 
ing chiefly over the danger of complete financial 
collapse in Germany, entailing, perhaps, the grav- 
est social and political disturbances. That Ger- 
many will be able to maintain the schedule repara- 
tion payments is not believed. France’s attitude, 
under such a condition, may incite friction with 
Britain, the United States and other powers more 
anxious for the rehabilitation than the total ruina- 
tion of Germany. 

The foreign exchange problem is becoming 
graver and graver. Before the end of Septem- 
ber the German mark touched three-quarters of 
a cent. Expressed differently, it took 125 marks 
to equal one dollar. The currency of Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and certain 
other European countries has become even more 
worthless. There is vital need for devising some 


new form of currency to be used by these and’ 


other countries for international trade purposes. 
Unless something effective is done to stay the 
present trend towards chaos, the final upshot can- 
not but hurt American commerce, American agri- 
culture and American pay-envelopes. 

* * * 

Your conception of the world ss chiefly your 

conception of yourself. 

* * * 


To make a killing, shoot straight. 
* * * 
Don’t try to sell anything unless you are first 
sold on st yourself. 
* * * 
You can serve God only by serving man. 
* * * 

A parrot can talk all day, but it doesn’t know 
what it’s talking about. Too many salesmen are 
like parrots; they rattle off a line of talk, usually 
by rote. The ablest sales managers ‘to-day select 
salesmen who can talk 
intelligently, not merely 
about the merits of the 
article they sell, but up- 
on questions of the day 
that are in the minds of 
business men. But how can salesmen keep abreast 
of business thought if they read only such news- 
papers as may fall into their hands in different 
towns, and light fiction? The sales manager of 
a large concern has just forwarded us the fol- 
lowing letter which he received from one of his 
district sales managers: 


IT HELPS HIS 

SALES FORCE; 
RECOMMENDS 
IT TO OTHERS 


I believe that one of the important things 
for the men of our organization to do is to 
keep themselves informed on “Opinion” of the 
really big men of the country. It helps very 
materially to be able to discuss intelligently 
the vital questions of the hour. 

At the present time conditions justify our 
searching out the more optimistic, especially 
those who justify their viewpoint by sound rea- 
soning. 

Wouldn’t it be a wonderful experience if we 


FORBES 


could talk with these men occasionally, and be 
inspired by what they say and believe? We 
cannot talk with them—all of us—but I find 
“Forbes Magazine” is a very acceptable sub- 
stitute. Its “Fact and Comment” and “Views 
of Leaders” are well worth while and cover a 
wide diversification of vital topics in a masterly 
fashion. 

How can any of our men down some of the 
utterly absurd opinions held by some of the 
business men we meet today? Isn’t it by keep- 
ing closely informed? 

I believe “Forbes Magazine” will prove an 
invaluable asset to any of our men. 


Unsolicited testimony of this kind may afford 
a suggestion for other sales managers who are 
anxious to raise the tone and strengthen the back- 
bone of their salesmen. 
2 6 
It’s the man who has staying power who goes 
far. 
* * * 
Business can be as ethical as religion. 
* * * 
It isn’t how far you have risen, but the methods 
you have employed that counts. 
’ # « 
Put much into the world and in time much will 
be put into your world. 





Texts for Talks to Workers 


Under this head, ForBes suggests and 
outlines subjects suitable as themes for talks 
to workers. 


HOW TO HANDLE YOUR BOSS 


Much is said and printed about how bosses 
should handle men, but very little is printed 
about how workers should handle their boss. 
Yet far more people are interested in this. 

How can one make a hit with his boss? 

By going out of your way to toady to him 
and flatter him and make a fuss over him? 

Not at all. 

By watching your chance to do something 
spectacular while he is around, in order to 
catch his eye? 

No. 

Get it into your head, and always keep it 
in your head, that the boss has at least as 
much gumption as you have, and that it is 
just as difficult to fool him as it would be 
to fool you, that he knows a fair amount 
about human nature, and that he is up to all 
the tricks of employees who are more 
anxious to curry favor with him than to do 
first-rate work and keep on doing it day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month. 

As a matter of fact, bosses are “wise” to 
the employee who is constantly looking for 
a chance to foist himself into notice. 

The best way, the only dependable way, 
to make a hit with the boss is to hit the 
bull’s-eye in doing your work—and keep 
pegging away, hitting it right along. The 
boss doesn’t want taffy. He wants results. 
Of course, he expects courtesy and respect; 
discourtesy displeases him just as it dis- 
pleases you. 

Instead of always looking for a chance to 
say something flattering to the boss, you will 
get very much farther if you “say it with 
work.” 

Work, not words, counts most in his eyes. 

Instead of trying to pull the boss’s leg, get 
busy and pull the heaviest load you know 
how. 

In time, that will make a hit with him 
and bring reward to you. 

That’s how to handle your boss. 











“T am a very much broader and better business 
man than I was eighteen months ago,” declared, 
very emphatically, the head of one of America’s 
gigantic industrial enterprises. This man has 
been through the fires, 
At the time the boom 
burst he was employing 
some 50,000 men. In or- 
der to insure against any 
delay in turning out his 
finished product, he had to carry enormous stocks 
of materials and parts at his different plants, be- 
cause of the impossibility of obtaining spot sup- 
plies and the danger of ruinous delays by the rail- 
roads in making deliveries. The consequence was 
that he found himself in a most uncomfortable 
financial position. 

For years things had been going swimmingly 
with him. He had branched out rapidly and suc- 
cessfully, his wealth had multiplied and multi-, 
plied by the million—in the form chiefly of securi- 
ties of the companies he dominated. He had al- 
lowed himself to drift into a very elaborate and 


ADVERSITY 
HAS TAUGHT 
THIS LEADER 
A GREAT DEAL 


_ costly style of living, including a Fifth Avenue . 


mansion, a wonderful new estate in the country, 
a large yacht, etc. Most of his business responsi- 
bilities he had diverted to the shoulders of others, 
and thus had more time and inclination for en- 
joyment. 

Then the storm burst. Since then he has been 
toiling and worrying night and day. In adversity, 
he has learned many things he didn’t learn while 
all was going well. For one thing, he has delved 
into and studied closely every angle of his various 
plants, and now knows much more than he did be- 
fore. Consequently, he is better fitted to form 
sound judgments and give wise orders. 

Incidentally, he declares that his experiences 
with bankers have not raised his estimation of 
human nature. “I soon discovered,” he told me, 
“that most of the bankers had only one thought 
in mind when it came to working out plans for 
keeping things going and avoiding trouble. They 
thought only of themselves. The one question 
they considered was, ‘How much can I make out 
of it?? They didn’t give a rap about the interests 
of the stockholders or anyone else, so long as they 
had visions of making a killing for themselves.” 
Then he added: “I must say, though, that there 
were one or two exceptions among them.. The ex- 
ceptions, I noticed, were younger bankers. They 
wanted to do right by all parties, and didn’t seek 
to jockey things so as to feather their own nests 
unfairly at the expense of others.” 

This man’s experience is typical of others re- 
lated to me of late. Adversity, while it has 
brought gray hairs, has developed manhood, cour- 
age and capacity. Also, events of the last eighteen 
months have revealed that most of our younger 
banking giants have a greater sense of their re- 
sponsibility to the public than our older-school of 
financiers had or have. This fact encourages one 
to take a hopeful view of the future. 

* * * 
If you don’t enjoy a good poem you’re not as 
rich as you might be. 
> a - 
To have és less important than to be. 
* * * 

“How do you find business?” “By going after 

it.” Timely, isn’t it? 
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A. R. Erskine 


HAT lies ahead in business? That is what all are keen 
“Forbes” is requesting large employers of 
workers, financial leaders and other important men of affairs to 
present facts, figures and deductions for the enlightenment and 
guidance of the many thousands of responsible business men who 
read this publication. The questions submitted follow: 

“Ts unemployment increasing or decreasing in your part of 


to know. 


the country? 


August Heckscher 





Predicts Good Business 
Before Next Spring 











THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Soutu Beno, Inp. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I am unable to tell you whether employment 
is decreasing or increasing in this territory as a 
whole. The agricultural implement manufactur- 
ers’ plants closed down last May and were flat 
for several months, but I understand they are 
running a little, although they are loaded up 
with inventories of finished goods and the buy- 
ing season is over and will not be resumed until 
the spring requirements are in demand after the 
first of the year. I haven’t the figures of any 
industry except our own. 

Here we are running the same force as we 
did this summer, and we hope to continue it 
throughout the fall and winter, although the 
demand for automobiles at this season is about 
a third less than the summer demand. 

I think that business in general is improving 
and the tendency will be upward throughout the 
winter, with good business before spring. 

Why? Because so many constructive things 
are happening to encourage buying and business 
activity. I refer to easy money conditions, rail- 
road prosperity, impending tax revision, possible 
settlement of international armament problems, 
increased price of cotton, and probable relative 
increases in corn and wheat. All these construc- 
tive things create confidence. 

In response to your request for constructive 
suggestions, will say that I believe the restoration 
of confidence and enthusiasm is most important, 
ecause the psychological effect on business men 
nd people with money, of depressed conditions 
eters them from activity. Men will not take 
risks or liberally undertake anything when they 


lack confidence in the stability of things. Once 


instill confidence in the minds of the people, and 


business activity will automatically ensue. 


There is lots of money in the country, and 


FORBES 


“Why? 


will follow. 


people will spend it if they can make more. 

Prosperity which stops short of dangerous in- 
flation is better for the country than the depths 
of depression it has suffered. 

When business was booming a year and a half 
ago, factories in all lines were unable to fill or- 
ders. Everybody was a profiteer. The silk-shirt 
era was unpopular because some fellows had one 
shirt while the other fellow had two. Agitators and 
newspapers were attacking everybody as profit- 
eers. They were not happy then in extreme 
prosperity, and they are unhappy now in deep 
distress. The wreckage of prices—suddenly and 
violently—was caused by the clamor of such at- 
tacks. There are no profiteers now, and we hunt 
for somebody tou restore the business structure. 

Full confidence in the fundamental integrity 
of American business, American government, 
and our institutions, with our wonderful oppor- 
tunities for profitable undertakings, is a sure 
means of reviving initiative, courage, and deter- 
mination. 


GE Etec x 


President 





Improvement Indicated by 
Such Changes as Have Come 











ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Curicaco, ILLINOIS 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

There has been little change in our industry 
in the past several months, but such changes as 
there were seem to indicate improvement in the 
situation. 

We believe that prosperity will return at a 
very leisurely pace and we do not expect any 
‘sudden and prolonged movements, either up or 


down. 


P : President 


Daniel Willard 
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WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS TELL “FORBES” 





J. Ogden Armour 


“Do you, or do you not, look for improvement in activity 
during the next few months? 


“Can you offer any constructive suggestions?” 

Excellent, thoughtful, authoritative replies are coming to 
hand. On the whole they furnish food for encouragement. Some 
of the first to be received are those published in this issue. Others 





Du Pont Says Turn Will Come 
Sooner Than Is Expected 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I am not in a position to judge whether unem- 
ployment is increasing or decreasing. I think 
that so far as the du Pont Company is concerned 
we have reached the low point. 

I do look for improvement in the next few 
months for the reason that I am convinced that 
the largest contributing factor which has caused 
the low volume of business in the past year, is 
the general liquidation of inventories. It is per- 
fectly clear that, if the du Pont Company uses 
materials and supplies from its warehouses, 
those who sell the du Pont Company have a re- 
duction in volume of sales exactly equal to our 
reduction in inventories. When everybody its 
doing the same thing, it is quite ciear that the 
general volume of sales must enormously de- 
crease, consequently factories must shut down or 
create excessive stocks which they cannot finance. 

There is nothing mysterious in that which has 
happened. By the same token, if everybody has 
used up their material and supplies or, rather, 
has reduced them to that minimum which can- 
not be decreased, then they must start buying 
for their total sales, and business is bound to 
pick up. It may interest you to know that in 
the first half of 1920, one-half of all the material 
and supplies involved in our total sales during 
the same period is required to equal the shrink- 
age in our inventories. 

As for constructive suggestions, shrinkage in 
inventories will cease in direct proportion to the 
number of those who appreciate that the turn is 
coming. (This will probably come sooner than 


is expected and is likely to be much more ab- 
rupt than anyone has suggested, for, if the pur- 
chasing power of the ultimate consumer has not 
been seriously hurt, the factories are going to 
wake up to the fact that there is no longer a suf- 
ficient supply of raw materials and intermediates 
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to enable them to run full, whereas the demand 
may very readily reach normal in a very short 
time. If this should come about, there will be 
abrupt rises in prices.) 

Therefore, you who speak to the public can do 
a great deal by selling the idea to Mr. Average 
Business Man. 


(Signed) IRENEE DU PONT, 
‘President. 





Transportation Problem 
Is Kernel of Difficulty 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: ; 

Unemployment in our immediate section will, 
I think, increase to some extent. We have been 
building roads and these are practically com- 
pleted. One 

I look for improvement in activities during the 
next few months to this extent: That the slack 
in some of the industries, which will possibly be- 
come even more pronounced, will be taken up by 
others, and, to an extent, that will result in some 
additional employment. 

It is impossible to offer constructive sugges- 
tions while our transportation problem remains 
where it is; that is the kernel of our present dif- 
ficulty, and, instead of helping to solve it, the 
labor element appears bent on self-destruction. 
I mean destruction of such prosperity as still 
persists or is in sight, not a serious physical col- 
lapse. 








FORBES 


It is not the wages that are too high or, at least, 
it is not that primarily. If you will read—doubt- 
less you are already acquainted with—working 
conditions insisted upon by the unions in, for 
instance, the building and transportation trades, 
you will find that these rules are craftily designed 
to lame industry and hamstring commerce. We 
cannot compete; we cannot endure, if this coun- 
try is to be ruled by the black selfishness of labor 
unions. 


You ask—can I offer any constructive sugges- 
tions? Pitiless publicity will cure almost any ill 
in the body politic and financial. 

I remember very well when shipping condi- 
tions in England, and incidentally, the opium 
traffic in China, were unspeakable blots on the 
fair fame of that great land. Day after day and 
week after week brave men rose in Parliament 
to insist on helpful legislation. In the end they 
prevailed. 


If we have, from day to day, somewhat on the 
style of Mr. Untermyer’s investigations, well-in- 
formed editors pointing the finger of scorn at un- 
American methods, you will cure the evil. Read 
General Atterbury’s brief and able speech which 
appeared in all of the daily papers. 


Fle 





Railroad Employment Wil! 
Increase When U.S. Pays Up 








BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CoO, 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 
I am inclined to think that unemployment js 
decreasing, although I have no definite data at 


hand, and my answer may be said to rest largely, | 


if not wholly, upon my impressions. 

I do not expect any rapid increase in activity, 
but I do expect some increase. 

Why? I am unable to give any definite rea- 
son, but my impression is as above. 

If the railroads can, in the near future, reach 
an equitable adjustment of their financial re- 
lations with the Government, and if the Govern- 
ment in the near future will pay to the railroads 
an aggregate sum of as much as five hundred 
million dollars, which is due to the railroads for 
compensation accrued during the period of Fed- 
eral control and withheld as an offset to capital 
charges, I believe such an outcome would result 
in the railroads’ making substantial increases in 
their maintenance forces. 

It was estimated some weeks or months ago, 
that the increased number of employees which 
the railroads would take on, contingent upon 
such action by the Government, would be ap- 
proximately 200,000 men. The season is now 
farther advanced and ordinarily forces are still 
further reduced at this time of the year; and the 

(Continued on page 18) 


Are You Working With Your Employer or Merely 


RE you working with your employer—or 
A merely working for his payroll? — 

Have you noticed that in business and 
social life the really happy successes are those who 
are always striving to give, rather than take? 

The payroll worker simply aims to “get by,” 
and as a result, at the finish he usually finds 
that he has gotten nowhere. The only time his 
work attracts special attention is when one of 
the periodical waves of depression settles over 
industry; then he is among the first to get laid 
off. 

There is no job in the world but what can be 
done a little better ; so the same job in the hands 
of two different types of employees becomes 
two entirely different jobs. The job and the 
man find a common level. A big man on a 
small job soon elevates that job into the big-job 
class. Conversely, a small man on a big job 
soon causes the job to deteriorate into the small- 
job class. 

Every competent, far-sighted employer knows 
very well that a group of big jobs working har- 
moniously together makes a strong organization. 
In the final analysis, therefore, they strenuously 
object to having their good jobs made small— 
and otherwise mussed up and spoiled. 

The man who works with believes in quality 
and durability rather than the line of least re- 
sistance. He is a builder. He creates. And, 
if he starts by taking over a ready-made job, 
he has the vision to quickly recognize the good 
features of his inheritance; but with equal speed 

-he recognizes the bad practices, which he culls 
out and casts aside. He then formulates a plan 
to rebuild on the remaining foundation, and— 
presto !—he has created a job that fits his ability 
and is elastic enough to continue growing and 
expanding under his careful, well-directed guid- 
ance—and he grows and expands with it. 

In time his recognized ability has expanded 
bevond the big job he has built for himself; 
then he will tackle a bigger job, which, perhaps, 
has become run down at the heels because of 
indifferent handling by a man who has merely 
been working for the payroll. 


for His Money? 


By George H. Rasch 


General Manager, Morris & Company’s By-Products 
Interests 











BIG MAN on a small job soon 

elevates that job into the big class. 
Conversely a small man on a big job 
soon causes the job to deteriorate into 
the small-job class. 


O SANE MAN would knowingly 

build a structure with cheap, in- 
ferior material, for it might collapse 
when he needs it most. Likewise, no 
sane business man wants an organization 
of cheap men. 


O REALZE THIS it is only neces- 

sary to look at the difference in 
the recognized. market value of the net 
assets of a going concern as compared 
with the assets of a concern that has 
ceased to go. The great difference in 
value in favor of the assets of the go- 
ing concern is the difference between 
having an efficient operating oraaniza- 
tion and having had a cheap, “aet bv’ 
oraanization that collapsed under pres- 
sure and left the assets stranded with no 
supporting organization at all. 























Each job the big man leaves as he progresses 
up the line, is a monument to his desires to al- 
ways give a little more than he has to. 

He comes to realize that no employer is in- 
terested in what compensation a man gets; he 
knows that what interests the employer is what 
a man gives. 

The employer invests in a man’s services on 
much the same basis that he buys bonds. The 
market may be full of bonds that can be bought 


for $600 each, but the investor ignores them and 
goes out of his way to discover a bond that 
costs him $1,000. Both bonds look alike, but 
the investor deliberately buys a bond for $1,000 
when other bonds at $600 or less are being 
thrust at him. Why? 

Because his wisdom and experience have 
taught him that the high-priced bond in the end 
will yield more satisfaction and better returns. 

As an employer hiring men his viewpoint is 
the same; he doesn’t want cheap stuff if he can 
avoid it. He wants good, supreme-quality stuff 
that—even if it does costs more—embodies de- 
pendability and yields better final returns on 
the investment. 

No sane man would knowingly build a struc- 
ture with cheap, inferior material, for it might 
collapse when he needs it most. Likewise, no 
sane business man wants an organization of 
cheap men. 

To realize this, it is only necessary to look 
at the difference in the recognized market value 
of the net assets of a going concern, as com- 
pared with the value of the assets of a concern 
that has ceased to go. The great difference in 
value in favor of the assets of the going con- 
cern is the difference between having an efficient 
operating organization, and having had a cheap, 
“get by” organization that collapsed under pres- 
sure and left the assets stranded with no sup- 
porting organization at all. 

Knowing this, every employer, while aiming to 
keep expenses within reason, is constantly striv- 
ing to protect and enhance the value of his in- 
vestment in fixed assets, by backing that invest- 
ment up with a strong, progressive, aggressive or- 
ganization, which, through thick and thin, can 
be absolutely depended upon. 

Think it over—and if your analysis of your- 
self indicates that you are one of the “payroll 
boys,” turn over and join the happy bunch who 
have learned that, while from the charitable 
viewpoint, it is “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” the experience of successful, self-made 
business men positively demonstrates that, from 
the practical standpoint, HE WHO GIVES, GETS. 
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}HOW TO DRUM OUT FAKE PROMOTERS 


lent is , 


m2 














INETY per cent.—or, perhaps, 99.9 per 
cent.—of the spurious stocks that are pur- 
chased each year by the unwary and unin- 
investors of the United States would not 
hased if all the banks and clearing house 
tions would begin an active campaign 
the Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 


N 


formed 
be put 
associ: 
through 


can Bankers’ Association to exterminate the evil. 

That statement is based on knowledge of the’ 
remarkable results achieved by the Clearing House 
Association of Tampa, Florida, and the belief 


that like methods employed vigorously in other 
id states would produce like results. 


cities 

That bankers throughout the country may have 
the benefit of Tampa’s experience, “Forbes” has 
interviewed Charles A. Faircloth, president of 
the National City Bank of Tampa, and president 
also 0. the Tampa Clearing House Association. 
Methods, results, and plans for the future, he 


outlines as follows: 

“Conditions in Florida during the past year 
have been so much better than in other sections 
of the country that large numbers of professional 
stock salesmen have come into the State, using 
high-pressure methods and working ‘sucker lists’ 
principally. As Tampa is the largest city located 
in the most prosperous section of the State, it 
naturally became headquarters for such opera- 
tions. 

“The traffic in questionable securities grew to 
such proportions that the Tampa Clearing House 
held a meeting in August and mapped out.a plan 
of aggressive defense. All issues offered were 
rigorously investigated and we did not hesitate 
to wage war on every unworthy proposition that 
would not stand the light of publicity. 


Making It Hot for Fakers 


“Large paid advertisements were run in local 
papers and marked copies were mailed to every 
bank and newspaper in Florida. The Florida 
Bankers’ Association sent a letter to all its mem- 
bers, calling attention to the very grave situation, 
with the result that banks throughout the entire 
State enlisted in the cause and are determined to 
drive every unworthy stock promotion out of 
Florida. 

“At the next session of the Florida Legislature 
the Bankers’ Association will endeavor to have 
enacted more drastic “Blue Sky” laws, providing, 
among other things: 

First—that a permit shall not be issued to 
any one to sell stock in Florida who has not 


been a lega! voter for a period of at least three 
years preceding the date of application for per- 


1, 

Second—That a questionnaire must be filed 
with the State authorities, setting up every de- 
tail of the proposed plan, including organiza- 
tion expenses, etc., and said questionnaire must 
be shown to every person to whom the stock is 
offered, an adequate bond to be made to the 
State to guarantee compliance with the law. 

Third—That no permit shall be granted to any 
one to sell stock on which a greater commission 
than 10 per cent. is paid. 


“The most difficult plan to regulate through 
‘Blue Sky’ laws,” continued Mr. Faircloth, “is 
the formation of trusts and the selling of partici- 
nations in these trusts. But it is hoped that the 
legislative committee of the Florida Bankers’ As- 

ociation will be able to find some way to entirely 
liminate this form of promotion.” 

“Did the stock salesmen ‘hit back’ at the Clear- 
ng House?” Mr. Faircloth was asked. 

“Indeed they did,” he replied. “They put out 
all sorts of rumors, charging the banks with a 
selfish motive—of keeping the money on deposit 
at 4 per cent. or without interest—and endeavor- 
ing in every manner to cause dissention among the 
bankers. But they have failed to break the force 
of the drive against them.” . 

“Do the people generally appear to be in sym- 


Methods Used by Florida Banks, 
If Widely Adopted, Should 
Rid U. S. of Fakers 


An Interview with 
Charles A. Faircloth 


President, National City Bank of Tampa, and Presi- 
dent, Tampa Clearing House Association 


pathy with the counter-drive you are making?” 

“They certainly do; in fact, almost every club 
and business organization in Tampa has passed 
resolutions endorsing the work, and many have 
appointed advertising committees and appro- 
priated funds for publicly warning the people 
against buying stocks from strangers without con- 
sulting their bankers. Moreover, the leading 
newspapers have refused to carry advertisements 
of questionable schemes and are running strong 
news items in support of our work.” 

“Will the efforts you have made to drive out 
unworthy enterprises make it difficult for worthy 
enterprises to raise capital ?” 

“Our efforts should be more of a help than a 








Fighting the Fakers 


HE banker's responssbility for safekeep- 

ing of the public’s funds should not 
cease when they have been withdrawn or are 
about to be withdrawn—or are threatened 
with disastrous diversion before they are 
even deposited. The horde of professional 
stock salesmen and the almost unlimited out- 
put of questionable or downright worthless 
stocks are the greatest menace to the public’s 
savings. The banks have refrained from an 
aggressive defense largely through fear of 
criticism which would misconstrue their 
motives. This article tells how the Tampa 
Clearing House Association has successfully 
met the issues involved. Other banking 
groups should take simélar forceful action. 








hindrance to legitimate offerings of securities. We 
do not mind stating plainly, after investigation of 
a proposition that has proved worthy, that our in- 
vestigation has failed to uncover anything of an 
unfavorable nature.” 

Mr. Faircloth declares that fully two-thirds of 
the Liberty Bonds bought by the financially illit- 
erate have been exchanged for questionable or 
worthless stocks, and that, in addition. probably 
$2,000,000 in cash has gone into the coffers of the 
promoters, in Florida alone. The Tampa Clear- 
ing House Association campaign, within the limits 
of the districts reached by the leading newspapers, 
has served to put prospective investors on their 
guard against fakes, and there is every indication 
that this well-directed educational publicitv will 
make the entire state of Florida an unprofitable 
field for professional promoters of the unprin- 
cipled type. 

Here is an enlightening summary of some of 
the more glaring instances of questionable pro- 
motion uncovered by the Tampa Clearing House 
Association : 

In one case an ex-convict from Michigan for- 
mulated a plan fer the organization of a com- 
pany with a capital of $1,500,000. to be established 
in Tampa for the manufacture of tires and tubes. 
His proposition was to pay the stock salesmen 
fully 30 per cent., or $450,000, for their work. 
leaving $1.050.000 for the company, one-third of 
‘which, or $350,000, was to have been equally di- 
vided among eight trustees. leaving only $700,000 
to go into the treasury. The clearing house in- 


<eigntion led to the hasty departure of this jail- 
ird. 

Stock in an Alabama corporation was being 
sold in and around Tampa at $12.50 per share 
of a par value of $10—$2.50 going to the sales- 
men. The clearing house learned that the stock 
had been offered in Alabama at from $3 to $4 
per share and that the banks in the city of its 
origin would not accept the stock as collateral. 
This information was given local newspapers and 
a news item was printed that brought forth a vig- 
orous protest from the corporation, which threat- 
ened to enter suit against the association and 
Tampa newspapers if the report was circulated 
further. The Tampa Clearing House Association 
wired the corporation, acknowledging that it had 
given the information to the newspapers and ex- 
pressing a willingness to correct any injury that 
might have been done—provided the corporation 
would furnish a list of persons willing to buy the 
stock in question, stating the amount each would 
take and the price to be paid, and provided, fur- 
ther, that the corporation itself would agree to 
take the stock in case the persons named failed 
to make good. These straight-from-the-shoulder 
methods called the promoters’ bluff. 

In another case, the stock of a Georgia com- 
pany was sold in Tampa at $125 per share of 
$100 par value, of which the brokers received $25 
per share in commissions. Investigation of this 
proposition also disclosed that the stock was being 
peddled at a price far above its real, open-market, 
quoted value; in Georgia it could be obtained at 
from $35 to $50 a share. And the Tampa Clear- 
ing House Association immediately followed the 
same methods used so successfully against the dis- 
tribution of stock in the Alabama corporation and 
obtained the same decisive results. Moreover, 
certain stockholders in South Florida who had 
made only a few partial payments on their sub- 
scriptions started an investigation of their. own, 
and, on finding out that the stock for which they 
had agreed to pay $125 per share had been sold 
to them under incorrect representations and was 
then bringing no more than $50 per share in the 
open market, they employed attorneys and entered 
suit against the company for the return of their 
cash payments and the cancellation of their sub- 
scriptions. 


How Public Are Film-flammed 


“Very few, if any, of the concerns whose shares 
are sold by the high-pressure methods of the 
professional stock salesmen,” said Mr. Faircloth, 
“ever reach the dividend-paying stage. Worth- 
while organizations usually pay very small com- 
missions—or, at most, no more than a reasonable 
percentage—for the sale of the stock. In fact, 
quite often the stock is ‘spoken for’ before the 
application for charter has been filed, and most 
often those who take the stock are the very men 
who propose to organize and manage the con- 
cern. But with the type of get-rich-quick con- 
cerns that we are succeeding in driving out of 
Florida, and that should be driven out of everv 
state in the country. the endeavor is to unload 
the stock on the public, regardless of the cost in 
commissions and organization expenses. These 
schemes are primarily stock-selling schemes; very 
little thought is given to the operation of plants on 
such a profit-making basis as will yield dividends 
for those who are separated from their monev. 
Frankly, nine-tenths of them are plain, out-and- 
out swindles.” 

“It is difficult to understand why people will 
buy stocks in such concerns from total strangers 
without first consulting their banker. But the 
stock salesmen often approach their quarrv 
through a local man of wide acquaintance with 
whom they split commissions. These go-betweens 

(Continued on page 17) 
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RAILROADS ON UP-GRADE—A FORECAST 


ing the general impression to the contrary. 

The Transportation Act is not a failure. 
Net earnings are making steady progress. There 
is no danger of numerous receiverships. There 
is no general shortage of needed equipment. 
There is no probability of any general further 
reductions of dividends. Railroad bonds are bar- 
gains at current prices. The deferring of main- 
tenance outlays does not threaten to seriously im- 
pair the physical condition of the roads. 

In brief, the pessimism as to the outlook for the 
railways is not warranted by the facts. 

That is of vital importance to all persons, 
whether stockholders or not. Of course, em- 
ployees and stockholders are most directly con- 
cerned; but indirectly all others are almost as 
much concerned, because their savings or their 
earnings are at stake. Railroad bonds are largely 
held by savings banks; and more important is 
the fact that efficient transportation service is 
literally necessary to the general prosperity. 

How, then, did the general misunderstanding 
as to the railroads come about? The answer goes 
a long way back. During the Civil War and short- 
ly after, in the time of the railroad-building craze, 
thousands and thousands of miles of line were 
built into unsettled and undeveloped country, part- 
ly by public subscription. The settlers expected to 
pay for their lands with the proceeds of wheat 
and other crops, but the after-war slump in farm 
products impoverished them. They demanded 
lower freight rates, which the roads, because of 
the dearth of traffic, could not afford to grant. 
The issue became a political one; and until the 
beginning of the world war, railroad baiting was 
a habit with our politicians. 

Beginning in 1879, wages and material costs 
steadily increased throughout the United States ; 
but, owing to political and public hostility, both 
freight and passenger rates either remained sta- 
tionary or declined, while unavoidable expenses 
increased. And in the meantime the masses of 
our people, although generally in favor of a 
square deal, were so grossly misinformed by the 
politicians as to railroad affairs that many great 
transportation systems were headed toward re- 
ceivership. Relief was finally obtained through 
a campaign of popular education in railway 
matters. 


Dividends Not Earned in First Half 


7 HE railroads are recovering, ndtwithstand- 


Even now, however, the railways, because of 
the business depression, are not earning a fair re- 
turn on their capital; and it remains as necessary 
as ever for them to plead their cause with the 
public in order to be permitted to retain the ad- 
vantages seemingly gained through the Transpor- 
tation Act and the raise in rates. Accordingly, 
the lack of earnings available for dividends during 
the first five months of this year has been given 
wide publicity, although not exaggerated. Rail- 
roads, because of the depression, have not been 
earning as much on their capital as the humblest 
workman receives on his savings bank account. 

During the first half of the present year their 
total net operating earnings, prior to the payment 
of all taxes, interest and dividends, were only 
$310,500,000, or at the rate of $621,000,000 per 
annum. Yet it requires $280,000,000 annually to 
cover their taxes alone, and $644,000,000 addi- 
tional to cover rentals, interest and other charges. 

Thus they must earn about $924,000,000 before 
there is a single cent available for paying divi- 
dends. 

To cover expenses and dividends, therefore— 
and small dividends too—requires a net income 
of $1,264,000,000. Of this, about $240,000,000 
annually can be obtained from the so-called “other 
income,” meaning sources other than operating 
earnings—mostly dividends and interest on stocks 


Benefits of Transportation Act 
Should Insure Complete 
Earnings Recovery 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


and bonds held for investment. Even after de- 
ducting this from the deficiency, earnings during 
the first half of this year were still running at 
about $403,000,000 per annum below absolute re- 
quirements. In other words, if business con- 
tinued at the same rate, the railroads as a whole 
would have nothing available for dividends and 
would fall short $63,000,000 per annum of earn- 
ing the interest on their bonded debt. 

But the public drew the wrong conclusion from 
these conditions, and somehow obtained the idea 
that the Transportation Act was a failure, and 
that the railroads were worse off than other cor- 
porations. On the contrary, they are not, and 
have not been, as hard hit as manufacturing and 
mining companies. The insufficiency of earnings 
has been due solely to business depression and 
inflated payrolls—mostly the former. - They are 
not so poor as other corporations; but their pov- 
erty has been better advertised and both stock- 








Railroads Recovering 


ON’T get gloomy about the rail- 

roads. They might be a whole lot 
better off, of course, but.they are doing 
quite well. Net earnings before taxes— 
you may be surprised to learn—zwwere 
four times as great in July as in Febru- 
ary, and have not nearly reached the 
limit of their recovery, Paul Clay says. 
Before the end of the year net earnings 
promise to be seven times what they 
were early thts year. 








holders and bondholders have endured much need- 
less worry. 

The general misunderstanding has been in- 
creased by the new mode of stating “net earn- 
ings.” Formerly this phrase meant gross re- 
ceipts minus operating expenses only; but under 
present usage it means gross receipts minus both 
operating expenses and taxes, and the taxes av- 
erage about $23,450,000 per month. Thus, if 
the newspaper headlines now state that net earn- 
ings in a given month are $70,000,000, it means 
that the net prior to the deduction of taxes is 
about $93,450,000. The new definition of net 
earnings takes into consideration the fact that 
taxes are an unavoidable expense and is, there- 
fore, more accurate than the old definition; but it 
has given the public an exaggerated idea of rail- 
road poverty. 

As a matter of fact, no other large group of 
corporations, except banks and light and power 
companies, has suffered so little from the severe 
business depression as the railroads. Industrial 
companies generally have not only failed to earn 
their dividends, but have failed also to earn their 
interest charges. In fact, many of them have not 
even earned their operating expenses. 

The railroads will prosper as soon as other in- 
dustries, and in fact a little sooner, because they 
are beginning to get the benefits of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

Net earnings before taxes were more than four 
times as great in July as in February, and have 
not nearly reached the limit of their recovery. - 

The actual earnings of Class 1 roads for the 
first seven months of the year, and their estimated 


earnings for the remaining five months, may be 
stated as follows: 


Gross 

Revenues 
$469,784,542 
...+-- 405,784,852 
459,262,510 
433,357,200 
444,875,089 
461,562,317 
474,327,000 
507,647,000 
September (E) .. 536,265,000 
October (E) ..... 582,416.400 
November (E) .. 564,983,000 
December (E) ».. 565,680,000 
(E) Estimated. 


* Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues, 


Herein we see that before the end of the year 
net earnings promise to become seven times as 
great as in February, and almost three times as 
great as in March and April. Furthermore, these 
estimates for August to December, inclusive, are 
not mere guesses or hopes. They are distinct 
probabilities, based upon amounts of traffic al- 
ready coming into sight in consequence of the 
crop movement, the autumn trade, coal shipments, 
and the like. 


Will Freight Rates Come Down? 


Assuming, then, that the progress of recovery 
through the year continues as it has since the end 
of January, earnings for the whole year 1921 
would be sufficient, including other income, to 
cover all taxes, rentals, interest payments, miscel- 
laneous charges and uncollectible revenues and 
leave 27% per cént. to 3% per cent. for the capital 
stocks. By the end of this year. indeed by the 
end of September, earnings should be at a rate 
sufficient to cover all these requirements, includ- 
ing dividends, and leave a fair-sized surplus to 
put into improvements, such as tracks, terminals 
and equipment. 

But it is not true that the railroads are able to 
stand any large general reduction of freicht rates. 
The recent wage reduction of about $400.000.000 
per annum merely placed railroad unskilled labor 
upon the same footing as other labor, and took 
away its class privilege. Railroad common lahor. 
owing to the political tontrol of the roads during 
the war, enjoyed special privileges as to pay and 
conditions of work. Their position was parallel. 
in a humble way, to the former tax-exempt no- 
bility of Great Britain. Furthermore, if the 
roads had been forced to continue paving 30 to 
50 per cent. over the market price for common 
labor, they could not have increased their net 
earnings as above, and could not possibly show 
the sustained betterment here predicted. 

Even as it is, they have been obliged to cut 
down maintenance work because thev have not 
had the monev to pay for it immediately. For 
examnle, on Januarv 1, 1921, there were onlv 
191,234 freieht cars in bad order, while on July 1 
there were 354.611. 

In the end the railroads will probably lose the 
benefits now beine obtained from the recent cut 
in wages. for. while general and sweeping reduc- 
tions of freight rates are not being made. partict- 
lar rates which act as a hardship to certain towns. 
commodities. or shippers are being reduced right 
and left. The horizontal raise in rates was wn- 
scientific and inequitable ; and when the ineauities 
are eliminated, freight revenues will probably be 
cut down almost enough to offset the recent cut 
in wages. 

The efficiency of labor has been restored, how- 
ever, and onerating expenses should be further 
reduced. Moreover, the roads are getting back 
their own equipment which the government had 
scattered to the four winds. 

In short, the railroads are recovering ahead of 
other industries, and should soon be earning thei: 
dividends, 


Net *R tio 
Earnings % 
$28,451,745 
20.305,245 
58,833,202 


Month 
January 
February 


94 20 
95.00 


112,443,800 
133,637,200 
147,642.400 
158,791,400 
151,828,500 
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Deserted Munition Towns Become Busy Cities 


complete cities that were built up almost 
over-night to turn out munitions and 
engit es of war? : 

Hopewell, Virginia, was one of these. For 
four years it prospered in the manufacture of 
guncotton. Then, as suddenly as it had come 
into being, it was deserted. Its business flattened 
out alter the signing of the armistice, its stores 
were closed, its theatres and churches were boarded 


V y HAT has become of the war towns—the 


up, and its population of 30,000 men, women, 
and children were dispersed to the four corners 
of the U.S; A. 


But that wasn’t the end of Hopewell. The Du 
Pont Chemical Company offered the city and plant 
sites for sale, and today the once deserted town 


has been changed into an industrial and commer- 
cial center which may well be called thriving. Hun- 
dreds of homes formerly occupied by munition 


workers have been leased to new industries or sold 
to the new population of workers. The Du Pont 
Hotel has been leased to a New York hotel man. 
The county school board has provided for two 
schools which were opened this fall. And soon 
the new high-tension transmission line, costing 
$250,000 and connecting the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company’s plants with Hopewell, will be 
put in operation. 

A gratifying fact in connection with the new 
industries located at Hopewell is that they have 
all been able to weather the business depression 
that has afflicted the country during the last six 
or eight months. This is due primarily to their 
having spent so much time and thought in ascer- 
taining the adaptability of Hopewell to their 
particular needs before locating. 


A Thriving Industrial Center 


One of the principal industries now located at 
Hopewell is the Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
of America, which has approximately $5,000,000 
invested in a plant and expects to be in full opera- 
tion early this fall, at which time employ- 
ment will be given to several thousands of per- 
sons. Hopewell’s other industries include the 
Stamsocott Company, whose plant is valued at 
$2,500,000; the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corpora- 
tion, which: is constructing a plant also worth 
$2,500,000 for the manufacture of sulphate pulp 
and which will start operations before the end 
of October ; the Special Products Company, man- 
ufacturers of shellac; the Miracle Company, man- 
ufacturers of dishwashing machines; the Hope- 
well Insulation Company; the Hopewell China 
Corporation; the Wood Products Company; and 
the Mayhew-Virginia Corporation, manufacturers 
of steel tools. 

Churches, theatres, and club houses are open 
again. The town has a newspaper, a thriving 
bank, and a chamber of commerce. It offers a 


Renascence of Typical War 
Town; How Hopewell, Va., 
Was Kept on the Map 


By F. J. Byrne 


striking example of what can be done with a well- 
planned campaign to bring the advantages of a 
district to the notice of manufacturers. — 

When the armistice came, the work of the great 
guncotton plant was finished, and its enormous 
stores of machinery, wonderful buildings, rail- 
roads, wharves, power houses and machine shops 
were sold by the Du Pont Company to the Du 
Pont Chemical Company, a subsidiary, to be dis- 
posed of. 


Advantages of Town Advertising 


It was determined to make an effort to trans- 
form Hopewell and the surrounding territory 
into a permanent industrial section, rather than 
wreck the plant and let the district lapse back 
into almost a wilderness—as it was before the 
war-time operations were started. This plan re- 
ceived the enthusiastic support of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Petersburg, which is a short dis- 
tance away, the officials of the Du Pont Chemical 
Company, and various individuals who had money 
invested in Hopewell, and, of course, wanted to 
see at least a measure of prosperity continued 
there. It was determined to bring to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and business men through- 
out the country the advantages which the Peters- 
burg-Hopewell district had. It was recognized 
from the beginning that it was no small job to 
induce manufacturers already located or those 
who were planning branch factories to move to 
a perfectly new territory, and the work of pre- 
paring sales matter was undertaken in a very 
thorough manner. A corps of experts was organ- 
ized by the Du Pont Chemical Company. It 
brought together a large number of men includ- 
ing power experts, electrical experts, and men of 
the highest ability in traffic, plant, and produc- 
tion efficiency. A complete industrial survey was 
made of the region, not only for the more or 
less limited phases of manufacture, but also in 
a broad general sense to show how near the loca- 
tion was to sources of raw material, how thor- 
oughly equipped it was in transportation, what 
its labor resources were and what kind of labor 
was available. Hopewell had complete villages 


built by the Du Pont Company and this, of course, 
eliminated at once the housing difficulties which 
in some cities had become such a nightmare and 
had resulted in constantly increasing demands for 
wage advances. 


Moreover, there was present at 


Hopewell sufficient power in. all forms for any 
industry. 

When the selling plans had been carefully 
mapped out along these lines, the effort was 
launched with a campaign of national advertising, 
starting in the fall of 1919. In order to follow 
up this advertising a strong force of salesmen 
had been organized. Inquiries flowed in and 
soon plant sites began to be sold. At the present 
time there are 23 substantial business houses which 
have bought locations, some of which are operat- 
ing, some are building, and some are preparing 
to build. They have invested between ten and 
twelve million dollars in plants alone. Their 
working capital consists of from eighteen to twenty 
millions of dollars. They will employ, when all 
are in full operation, approximately 10,000 men 
and women. Even at the present time there is a 
population of 7,500 persons in two of the large 
villages at Hopewell. 

On the part of the prospective manufacturer 
the greatest care was exercised to see that the 
site of Hopewell came up to his requirements. 
Hopewell had to make good on what the adver- 
tisements and the salesmen said about it, and 
because it was able to make good ii convinced so 
many progressive business houses. It might be 
interesting to state just what one of the largest 
concerns now located there wanted to know about 
the district and on what points it wished to be 
convinced before it finally decided to erect a fac- 
tory. 


What Manufacturers Look For 


In regard to housing, it wanted to know the 
type, the rentals, and proximity to the proposed 
plant. It made a thorough study of rail and 
water transportation; the supplies of raw mate- 
rial; the location of the market for its finished 
products; the supply of both male and female 
labor; and the reputation of the town as being 
a good place in which to live and work. This 
last point was quite important and it was very 
thoroughly gone into, for it had a decided rela- 
tion to the labor supply and to general employ- 
ment problems. This concern was also interested 
in inquiring into the freedom of the industry from 
oppressive municipal and state restrictions; in a 
guarantee of protection against manufacturers 
who might turn out harmful products ; that is, the 
kind of products whose manufacture would pro- 
duce offensive odors or other nuisances. When 
they were finally satisfied on these points they 
came to Hopewell. 

The success of Hopewell has an important bear- 
ing on a number of like experiments now being 
conducted throughout the country. Certain of the 
other large war plants have been taken over and 


(Continued on page 20) 








Residential section of Hopewell, Va., as it looks to-day. Deserted at the signing of the armistice, this war-made town is now a thriving industrial center, the result of 
a campaign of national advertising conducted by the Du Pont Chemical Company 





Babson Says: 


ARD work, honesty, good judgment, ini- 
H tiative and other qualities are essential in 
cumulation of wealth. Money may be se- 
cured without these essential characteristics, but 
men who do not have them either lose or spend 
their money after securing it. They seldom die 
rich. Statistics on failures illustrate this point 
most conclusively. 

Notwithstanding hard work, honest good judg- 
ment and initiative, the habit of thrift is the basis 
of invested capital A man who is naturally 
thrifty gradually accumulates money and is able 
to “take a chance” and go into business for him- 
self when the opportunity opens. It may be to 
have a small store or to operate a great industry, 
but in either case he is his own boss, and an em- 
ployer of men. If the statement is true that 5 
per cent. of the people of this country are em- 
ployers and 95 per cent. are working for others, 
this probably likewise means that only 5 per cent. 
have the habit of thrift. 

What is a good habit at one time of life may 
be a bad habit at another time of life. This 
especially applies to the habit of thrift. The habit 
of thrift is necessary for the upbuilding of an 
individual, industry, or nation, but like other 
good habits, it can be overdone. When the habit 
controls the man instead of the man the habit, it 
is a dangerous condition. The successful person 
is he or she who has a true perspective of life 
and who gives the proper amount of time, thought 
and energy to the various factors in life propor- 
tional to their importance. He who over-develops 
any one of the features making up life does wrong 
and suffers thereby. Does not this especially ap- 
ply to those who have over-developed the habit 
of thrift? 


Put Persons Above Things 


The average man who has accumulated money 
through thrift is so controlled by the habit of 
thrift, that when he reaches the point where ad- 
ditional money is simply a care, he is helpless. 
He cannot throw off that habit of thrift and ac- 
cumulation. It has bound him and riveted him 
to the earth. He is like a prisoner, held in the 
clutches of this habit of thrift and accumulation. 
What was a good habit for him as a boy and a 
young man, often becomes a curse. Although he 
dies wealthy according to Dun and Bradstreet, 
yet he dies poor in the sight of God and his 
friends. 

Many men start out to accumulate wealth with 
the idea of helping their families, endowing hos- 
pitals, sending young people through college, and 
doing other worthy deeds. These likewise are 
good aspirations, so long as the aspiration is con- 
trolled by the individual. When, however ,the 
tables are turned and the man is so absorbed in 
the accumlation of wealth that he has no time to 
give to its distribution, then even this worthy ob- 
ject becomes annulled. No amount of money can 
take the place of a human soul, and this is what 
Jesus meant when He asked, ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

A certain amount of money helps a man to be 
thought more of in his community and aids him 
in securing more friends. A large amount of 
wealth, however, is a handicap rather than an aid. 
When a man becomes conspicuously rich in his 
community he becomes a target of criticism; 
people become suspicious of him and he is not 
loved as he was in the old days. In most in- 
stances this is very unjust on the part of the com- 
munity. It should not be so, but we cannot make 
people over. The world is not so much influenced 
by logic, wisdom, and statistics as by jealousy, 
fear, and hate. It is an old saying, “The higher 
up in the tree the bird builds her nest, the easier 
it is for the crows to find it.” 


FORBES 


Thrift Is a Good Servant but 


a Hard Master 


By Roger W. Babson 


You have probably been present at various 
gatherings where amateur Bolshevists made 
speeches. You have heard rich men scolded or 
damned. The capitalist is portrayed as living on 
a scale of prodigal luxury, spending fortunes on 
jewelry, fine clothing, costly goods, and every 
other personal gratification. But these orators 
know nothing about their subject. There is prob- 
ably not one socialist in a hundred who ever had 





You'll Want to Read It 


OGER W. BABSON’S second 

book on the theme of religion 
and all the finer virtues én their rela- 
tion to business will be published this 
fall by the MacMillan Company, un- 
der the title of “Enduring Invest- 
ments.” It should be as widely read 
and commented upon én the sinner and 
outer circles of business and finance 
as was Mr. Babson’s first volume, 
“Religion and Business.” With the 
permission of the publishers, “Forbes” 
is printing three excerpts—or rather, 
collections of excerpts—of which the 
second is on this page, gleaned from 
the advance proofs of this latest 
volume of Babsonsan wisdom. 











even a speaking acquaintance with a rich man. 
As a matter of record, rich men are surprisingly 
frugal. It is not the rich man himself who 
squanders the fortune, but more often the rich 
man’s son and daughter. These children we shall 
eventually curb by inheritance taxes or other suit- 
able measures; but I seriously question whether 
the “old man” requires curbing. At most, he can 
eat only a limited quantity of food. Few rich 
men are inordinately fond of clothes and jewelry. 
Personal adornment is more likely to appeal to 
the laborer than thé capitalist. It is the employee 


who yearns for the silk shirt, while the boss’. idea 
of real luxury is to get into a woolen shirt ar1 the 
old slouch hat. 

Wealth may absorb a man’s mind to the excly- 
sion of health, happiness and home—and he may 
lose all three. He may lose his home th:ough 
neglect. It takes more than money to support a 
family. It takes love, thought, and time. There 
is poverty of soul as well as body. On this basis, 
the family of many a rich man has languished jn 
a poorhouse. 

Statistics show clearly that to-day we have one 
crazy over material things and have forgotten 
that the real joys of life come by other means, 
This applies to employers and wage workers, to 
men and women, to all races and nations. Some- 
thing spectacular must be done to bring people to 
their senses in order that they may think along 
better lines. 

In the early days, the white-steepled church on 


‘the public green was the most important edifice 


in the town, and the preacher at the church was 
the leading citizen of that community. As wealth 
increased, a great factory building became the 
most important structure and the president of the 
bank usurped the place of the preacher. This is 
not said in the way of criticism. Such a trend is 
only natural, and all of us have done our part in 
this turning from the faith of our fathers. 

Just because we have gone far in the wrong 
direction, this is no reason why we should not 
stop and get started in the right direction again. 
Yes, we, like our ancestors, are faced with the 
question whether we shall seek to develop men or 
develop industries. 

Many a man in business -is eager to put persons 
above things, but is not willing to pay the price. 
He is not willing to reorganize his sweat-shop or 
his sweat-store so that human beings may work 
therein, in health and happiness. He attempts a 
short-cut to grace and glory by donating a drink- 
ing fountain to the town. Other men have tried 
to shade the price by proffering playgrounds, wel- 
fare work, profit sharing and other partial pay- 
ments. All these are excellent. I am enthusiastic 
about the value of all such forward steps. But 
they are incomplete. The full price and the strict 
terms require the complete subordination of 
things and the complete elevation of men. 

There is no short-cut to enduring investments. 


Deflation Has Gone Far Enough—Let’s Be Reasonable 


By Ralph Barstow 


HIS article really ought to have been writ- 
ten by a bank official or a reputable econ- 
omist, but as no such person seems to have 
done it—we’ll rush in! 
The text is this: 


Drastic and continuous price deflation places 
an unnecessary burden on everybody. 

The catch lies in the word “drastic.” It is as 
useless to argue for or against price deflation as 
it would be to argue for or against the moon. 
But, the rate of speed with which changes come 
about has very much to do with the accompany- 
ing destruction of people and material. 


You know how sudden temperature changes, 
either up or down, make trouble. Such changes 
hurt crops and hurt people. The most severe 
and sudden changes of this kind produce tor- 
nadoes, hail: storms, and cloud bursts. A mod- 
erate and gradual change in the temperature, on 
the contrary, is beneficent and helpful. Vege- 
tables, fruits, and crops (and people) alt accom- 
modate themselves without harm. 

In economics, violence is destructive. A drop 
in values of 100 per cent., if it is spread out 
over a long term of years, does no damage; for 
each one takes up his share of the shock with 


no sense of strain or pressure. Make that same 
drop in six months and you will destroy individ- 
uals, corporations, and institutions. 

All of which leads to the idea that it will be 
wise for us to begin to put on the brakes on this 
deflation toboggan and intentionally and_ will- 
ingly slow it up. We could not prevent it even 
if we wanted to, but we can take the necessary 
total (whatever it may be) and equalize it over 
a term of years, exactly as we equalize ordinar) 
wear and tear which we term depreciation am! 
which is really nothing but ordinary and normal 
deflation. 

Let us not insist on squeezing the last drop ot 
deflation out of well-deflated materials. Let us 
be reasonable. 

We need not abate our efforts to bring abou 
the deflation of those materials that are acknow! 
edged to be too high to be supportable, but b: 
classifying we can sort out and leave alone thos: 
commodities whose progress downward has bee: 
considerable. 

It is no time for an economic Donnybrook 
When you see a head—don’t hit until you aré 
sure a blow will do it good. 

Let’s spread our depreciation out instead o! 
trying to bite off more than we can chew! 
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Loud Suits Don’t Shout in the Order Books 


./ can manufacturers and exporters are 


a 


V y HAT’S wrong with the world?” Ameri- 


just now asking. Perhaps, if the ques- 
tion instead were, “what’s wrong with ourselves ?” 
we would soon be finding that “all’s right with the 
world.” } ~ 

P+. for American commerce to be in the frame 
of mind to suspect that the trouble might be near- 
er home, it will first have to see history clearly, 
It will have fo realize that, during the war, other 
nations did not turn to this country to supply their 
needs because they were suddenly struck with the 
superiority of its goods, but that they just had to 
have what they wanted, and, for the time, Ameri- 
ca was the only place where they could get served. 

With that realization will come others. Grad- 
ually it will be discerned that, no matter how bril- 
liant the American salesman may be at home, he 
has not altogether learned the business of sales- 
manship abroad, He has yet to learn that to deal 
with a new people he has to know more than their 
lancuage. In Canton, for instance, he will find 
no trouble in making his mission understood in 
English but he will still be a long way from mak- 
ing sales. Instead, he will no doubt hear of the 
success of someone from another country alto- 
gether. The American may know him—an in- 
consequential sort of person, he had always 
thought, who took an interest in Chinese pottery 
and old prints, and had never an opinion to ex- 
press on the barbarity of Chinese customs and 
sanitation. Moreover, in this instance, the Ameri- 
can might find it was too late to seek to discover 
wherein lay his fault. The other man had made 
a friend and a customer for life. 


Different People; Different Ways 


Even the British War Office, obtuse as it is 
said to be at times, has realized that. Before he 
lands in India, the British Tommy is served out 
with a pamphlet setting forth-the beliefs and cus- 
toms of the various peoples he will come in con- 
tact with, and by the time he takes up duty with 
the garrison he is expected to know how to avoid 
giving offense to any sect. He will take care not 
to offer food to certain people, however hungry 
they look; not to break in on the meditations of a 
holy man, though his clothes be afire; not to eat 
beef before a Hindu ;.everywhere to show respect, 
and, thereby, command it. It is in this way that 
Great Britain has been able to retain her hold on 
India all these years. It is by following the same 
methods that British merchants, despite an agita- 
tion, almost amounting to a boycott against them. 
are still able to find a market for their goods 
amongst its millions. 

Doubtless, in the United States the American 
salesman knows his business; but when he gets to 
other English-speaking parts he seems to become 
affected with over-volubility. I remember once 
in Australia standing in a back-country saloon 
where two farmers had just met. 

“Came near buying one of those American 
iractors to-day, George,” one of them said. “The 
fellow was out at my place this morning. He 
talked for hours. At the end I began to think the 
thing couldn’t be any good, or he wouldn’t talk so 
much. Anyway, what with droughts and floods 
and fires, I take enough risks as it is. So the old 
horse team puts in next year’s crop.” 

“T know,” said George. “He was out to see me 
last week. He had a catalog telling all about the 
machine, but he must begin talking and explaining. 
He didn’t seem to want to let me read and see for 
myself. That finished me. I’m like you—taking 
no more risks than I can help.” 

It may be that the loneliness of great spaces 
breeds a taste for terse speech and a distrust of 
the glib tongue. But I have heard similar obser- 
vations in the heart of London. 

“The American representative may have gone 


American Salesmen Abroad Are 
Too Often Loud in Dress 
and Conversation 


By Harley Matthews 


to great pains to learn what to say,” an English 
merchant once told me, “but over here he never 
seems to know when he has said enough. We may 
be formal, but it seems to me he has always 
learned his piece from a book, and that he must 
say the whole of it. We may be slow in our ways 
of doing business, but we can’t afford all the time 
he wants. Another thing, he never seems to un- 
derstand what I mean by a plain ‘no.’ So in time 
I make it hard for him to see me.” 

His clothes also often work against the Ameri- 
can representative abroad. It is a strange thing, 
but never yet in America have I seen such gar- 
ments. as many American salesmen deck them- 
selves in when they arrive in foreign ports. Their 








MERICAN salesmen are the best sales- 

men on earth—when they are at home. 
Avurvad, they seem to suffer from the 
same mental aberration that causes the 
mud-mannered denizen of the Middle 
West to become the over-dressed, loud-talk- 
ing, and altogether objectionable toursst. We 
think the foreigner’s mental picture of Amer- 
ican life és ludicrous ; we wouldn't sf we could 
see the untrammeled American tourist roam- 
ing the streets of London or Paris. In Aus- 
tralia, American salesmen in loud-checkered 
suits are likely to be mistaken for the race 
course trickster or the confidence men—good- 
bye orders! The silliness of their get-up and 
their loud-talking proclivities are aptly por- 
trayed here by Harley Matthews, who has 
studied them at close range. Ksdiculous as tt 
may seem, st és a matter for serious considera- 
tion of American business men who have a 
thought for prestige in foreign trade. 








ambition seems to be to outdress their memories of 
the loungers of theatrical Broadway. Perhaps 
they feel that they are helping to push American 
fashions. But, unfortunately for them, in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and also parts of the 
East, the large-check suit, the wide-striped shirt, 
the cloth-topped boots, and the large diamond 
ring—their wearer smoking cigar after cigar— 
have no reputable associations. In those parts 
they belong to the race-course bookmaker, to thie 
gentleman who always knows the winner of the 
next race, to the three-card man, and to the 
stranger who has a new money-making propo- 
sition. 

What makes it worse for the loudly dressed 
American salesman is that in Australia and New 
Zealand the best and the easiest time to do busi- 
ness is when an “out-back” town holds a race- 
meeting. Then the people from away out, with 
money to spend, come in for a holiday. Repre- 
sentatives of every sort from the big cities arriye 
in the town. So do the bookmakers, the three- 
card men, and the rest. That’s where an Ameri- 
can salesman in ultra-Broadway raiment is doubly 
unfortunate. In what should be his harvest time 
he is taken for a new sort of race course trickster 
or confidence man, and, seldom if ever divining 
the reason, he finds himself being avoided before 
he has a chance to state his business. It may be 
the people’s bad taste for making such an assump- 
tion, but it will take a lot of propaganda to edu- 
cate them out of it, for the racing gentry will still 
continue to wear the habiliments of their profes- 


sion. The salesmen will find it quicker and easier 
to buy some new clothes. 

Yet, it might be possible to err by going to the 
other extreme—respectability. A salesman for 
agricultural machinery in France, however con- 
vinced he might be of the benefits of prohibition 
in America, could not hope to sell many spring- 
toothed cultivators in a vine-growing province 
after he had been heard to condemn the use of 
wine. 

After all, perhaps there is no nation so tolerant 
that it could not learn to be more tolerant of the 
ways of some other. There was once even a 
Frenchman, fond of his wine no doubt, and mas- 
ter of tact in many ways, who might with ad- 
vantage have studied the drinking customs of an- 
other people. It was on a hotel veranda in Aus- 
tralia that I saw him one hot afternoon. Through 
the clouds of dust the wheat men were arriving 
with the last of their crops. Buyers, some of 
them from the other side of the world, were 
meeting them, and bringing them up the steps of 
the hotel every now and then. 

“Here, Mr. Douglas,” the hotel proprietor 
called to a man who had just come in covered 
with dust from head to foot, “Meet Mr. Du Boise, 
of Paris. Mr. Du Boise represents—” and he 
mentioned one of the great international wheat 
concerns. “Mr. Douglas,” he explained to the 
spruce little man at his side, “is the biggest 
grower in the district.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Du Boise,” the 
wheat man whispered huskily. “Let’s go and 
have a drink.” 

The Frenchman bowed and stepped back. “But 
no,” he cried. “A drink. No thank you.” Then, 
feeling that all was not right from the looks of 
the other two, “A drink? Why should I drink? 
I am not thirsty.” 

The other man nodded. “All right. I am,” he 
grunted, and walked inside. 

In a few minutes he was chatting and laughing 
with the buyer for a German firm. During the 
evening the news went around that he had sold his 
wheat. Late that night we heard him singing as 
he drove off in the moonlight. 

That happened a few months before the war. 
The wheat, as it turned out, meant a lot to Ger- 
many. Even a prohibitionist would not contend 
that the German buyer would have served his 
country better by saying, “No,” when the drink 
was offered him. 





How to Drum Out Fake Promoters 
(Continued from page 13) 


who introduce the slick salesmen to the prospects 
are aptly dubbed, in the vernacular of the profes- 
sionals, ‘bird dogs.’ 

“The ‘sucker lists,’ which are so assiduously 
worked by the promoters are made up largely of 
persons who have bitten before and who are 
hoping against hope that they may make a lucky 
purchase and recoup their losses. Unfortunately, 
the lists consist largely of those who can least 
afford to lose money in speculations—self-sup- 
porting women, elderly persons, workers and 
farmers. 

“If the people who buy highly speculative 
stocks could only be educated to the point where 
they would immediately recognize the wares of 
the stock-jobbing gentry they. would be able to 
protect themselves against loss. By giving in- 
vestors the facts about unworthy promotions in 
Florida we are educating them to discriminate. 
From the results we have achieved, I feel certain 
that similar campaigns throughout the country by 
all banks and clearing houses, if competently di- 
rected through the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, would extermi- 
nate the evil.” 
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HAT is the remedy for the present in- 
dustrial disturbance? Shall we allow 
business to drag itself along in its natural 

course until, after years of disappointment and 
hard times, things will, of their own accord, get 
back to a normal basis? 

To prescribe a remedy we must first determine 
the causes of disability. 

Many reasons have been advanced for the in- 
dustrial depression in this country and abroad. 
The majority have approached the problem from 
a technical standpoint and suggested the chief 
causes as currency inflation, prohibitive freight 
rates, high cost-of-living, and excess profits taxes. 
But, to my mind, the industrial distress has been 
occasioned by a more fundamental cause. 

We can recall very vividly the feverish activity 
which started upon the declaration of war. Thou- 
sands of factories which in normal times were able 
to supply America and her exporters their normal 
needs expanded their production 100 per cent.— 
almost over night. They began to manufacture 
war-time necessities in tremendous quantities. 
Their profits were enormous and, like every other 


organization or individual whose wealth has ac-- 


cumulated rapidly, they developed a penchant for 
extravagances of every character. The United 
States Government, the greatest customer the 
world has ever known, demanded immediate de- 
livery—price was no object. 


Prophecies Not Fulfilled 


When the armistice was signed the foreign and 
United States governments were out of the mar- 
kets as buyers, leaving industrial concerns with a 
capacity for production, in many instances, more 
than double the normal needs. Rather than leave 
these units idle, the industrials continued to man- 
ufacture- goods, hoping that trade would revive. 
As a result, warehouses were filled to capacity 
with unsold merchandise. Many of the manufac- 
turers, as well as exporters, had in mind articles 
written by leading financiers and economists dur- 
ing the war, stating that the world had received 
an impetus which would not let down and that 
commerce would think in terms of thousands of 
dollars where previously it thought in hundreds. 
But, after several months of “watchful waiting,” 
our manufacturers and exporters began to realize 
that these prophecies were not in accordance with 
the facts as they were being revealed and that 
new conditions, or rather a reversion to old con- 
ditions would have to be faced. Smaller profits 
had to be accepted and all hope of a return to war- 
time standards was abandoned. 

The manufacturers attempted to reduce their 
inventories and, finding this a slow process, were 
forced to renew loans with their financial insti- 
tutions. This made money tight; and bankers 
realized they had millions of dollars of “frozen 
credits” which would require a long time to liquid- 
ate. The inevitable result was that industrial 
stagnation loomed up, millions of dollars worth 
of merchandise which the already gorged public 
could not absorb was thrown on the market. As 
a consequence there came an unbelievable shrink- 
age in values, a widespread passing of dividends, 
and a new low level in the security market. 

And so we find ourselves to-day suffering from 
over-production and too rapid deflation. 

There is a solution to this problem. And per- 
haps it may be best illustrated by reference to 
something which is going on in our commercial 
life every day. When the depression struck the 
industrial life of this country many of our largest 
corporations were saddled with overwhelming 
liabilities—both to their banks and to their custo- 
mers—which they were unable to meet. Did the 
bankers then tell them that they would have to 
meet these notes or else go on the rocks? They 
did not. Further than that, instead of pressing 
them to meet the obligations they had already 
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Over-Production at Home Must 
Be Offset by Reviving Our 
Trade with Europe 


By Julian W. Potter 


Vice-President, Italian Discount and Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


incurred, the bankers—selfishly or unselfishly, it 
doesn’t matter—advanced them more credit, so 
that their tremendous money-making capacity was 
not altogether demolished. The result is that 
most of these big corporations have been able to 
tide themselves over that critical period, and are 
still in the field as active industrial factors. 

The foregoing ‘describes exactly the problem 
which exists with regard to Europe. If we per- 
sist in our present policy of refusing to sell goods 
to Europe on long-term credits we are placing 
Europe in precisely the same position as the 
American bankers* would have placed our own 
manufacturers had they curtailed credits to them 


"in the crisis. 


We simply must preserve and rehabilitate the 
purchasing power of Europe if we expect to dis- 
pose of our own surplus stocks. We have two 
outlets, and only two, for our production. One 
is our own people who are already over-supplied ; 
the other is Europe—which is under-supplied, but 
which is unable to pay cash. ‘ 

There is only one logical source at this time 
for Europe’s credit requirements, and that is—the 
United States Government. 

The banks are not now in a position to advance 
further credits to Europe, because they are al- 
ready “holding the bag” for practically all of the 
leading American industrial concerns. The pres- 
ent expenses of the Government are approximate- 
ly $5,000,000,000 per annum. The Government 
could quite readily give extensions of credit of 
one-fifth of this amount to European governments 
without seriously affecting the tax-payers of the 
country. Of course, some sacrifice would be in- 
volved; but was anything worth while ever ac- 
complished without some element of sacrifice? 
And consider what a tremendous impetus would 
be given to the industrial and economic life of 
those nations by this billion-dollar credit, with 
a certain proportion of the sum represented by 
an actual physical loan of gold to take care of 
their present gold reserve shortage! 


A Dangerous Experiment 


It seems at this time as if we are trifling with 
a particularly dangerous experiment in attempt- 
ing to build a high tariff wall for the protection 
of our manufacturers. Europe is much more 
anxious to buy our goods than we are to buy 
hers. By placing a high tariff on her manufac- 
tured products, we are incurring the ill-will of 
her capital and her labor. In fact, the United 
States has to-day become more unpopular com- 
mercially than ever. In addition to that, we are 
still further decreasing Europe’s buying power 
by making it almost impossible for her to sell 
goods to us. The most important item confront- 
ing us is to supply Europe with funds with which 
to purchase our commodities. 

To sum up the present situation: 

It would seem that it devolves most strongly 
upon us to have our Government issue another 
large credit in favor of the foreign governments, 
going so far even as to remove the requirement 
that the proceeds of this credit shall be expended 
for the purchase of American goods. (It is a 
harmful fallacy to suppose that we can set aside 
the time-worn law of supply and demand.) 

The demand for dollars has been so enormous 
since the war that the exchanges of some of the 
foreign countries have depreciated as low as one- 


WE'LL SINK OR SWIM WITH EUROPE | 


twentieth of the former value. This situation can 
be improved only by a gradual reduction of their 
inflation and the lessening of their heavy pur- 
chases of dollars. When the exchanges haye ' 
again reached a point commensurate with their 
former values, the purchasing power of foreign 
peoples will be greatly increased. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact, whether we be 
Republicans, Democrats, or what not, that our fy- 
ture is linked indisputably with Europe, and that 
she helps us or hinders us according to the degree 
of prosperity or depression she is undergoing. 
We must remove to a great degree the backwash 
of Europe’s financial difficulties by lending her 
a helping hand with our credits and our advice 
before we can hope to quickly regain our own 


prosperity. 





What Business Leaders Tell “Forbes” 


(Continued from page 12) 


net increase in railroad employees would prob- 
ably be less now than it would have been ii the 
matters above mentioned could have been settled 
six weeks or two months ago. 

I am unable to offer any definite suggestions 
beyond the one above mentioned. I believe, how- 
ever, if the railroads increase their working 
forces, it would result indirectly in a greater num- 
ber of men being given employment—particu- 
larly in the steel and lumber interests—because 
the railroads would undoubtedly, under such cir- 
cumstances as I have mentioned, use a larger 
quantity of materials for maintenance purposes. 
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Lower Freights and Wages 
Must Precede Prosperity 











BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 


Answering categorically the questions pro- 
pounded in your letter of September 23rd: 

(1) Unemployment is decreasing. 

(2) I look for a gradual improvement, meas- 
ured primarily by actual necessities. 

(3) You ask, “Why?” Because stocks of all 
classes and grades of material are practically de- 
pleted and consumption, therefore, must be sat- 
isfied by new production. Before industrial ac- 
tivity can extend much beyond bare necessities, 
and prosperity become established, it is my judg- 
ment that we must have a decrease in the cost 
of transportation, fuel, and building operations, 
which means a lower scale of wages in these 
major activities. 

It is very important also that both industry 
and individuals have knowledge of what it is 
costing and will cost to conduct their business. 
I refer to the necessity for the prompt determi- 
nation of the tariff and tax policy of the Gov 
ernment. 


President 





The world moves along not only by the gigan- 
tic shoves of its great leaders, but by the millions 
of tiny pushes from the rank and file of honest 
workers.—“The Link.” 
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Sometimes when things seem worse they are 
really much better. I know from the touch of 
things and from the sight of things, comparing 
them to-day with a year ago and the year before, 
that they are gradually getting better. All the 
same, we are not quite through and we must pull 
together. ; 

If we pull together, it will greatly help the 
world, for if Britain goes down I do not know 
what help there is for Herope—tloyd George. 

* 


I have never had a policy. I have simply tried 
to do what seemed best each day, as each dav 
came.—Lincoln. 

¢ * *& 

Have you ever written a letter to yourself? 
Dare you write a letter to yourself?—and say 
exactly what you thought. If you could summon 
the courage to write such a letter, what would 
you say? Would you start away by paying com- 
pliments or levelling criticism? Or would your 
epistle be penned in a mixture of the red blood 
of congratulation and praise and the black blood 
of condemnation—whatever color this mixture 
might look like on paper? Could you read phrases 
which extolled your virtues written from the 
same source without getting a swelled head? 
Thousands of people go to palmists, phrenologists, 
and all the other professional psychologists to find 
exactly what they are and what-they have been, 
and what they ought to be, and yet the answer lies 
within themselves. They are usually satisfied 
with what they hear because their faith in others 
is greater than their confidence in themselves. 
Try to write a letter to yourself—Impressions. 

* * * 


I am against public ownership because I think 
it gives less for the money than private owner- 
ship. It always has given less whenever tried. 
That it alway$ will give less I leave to the philoso- 
phers. The human being we now have and the 
government we now have are not suited to public 
ownership. Of that I am convinced by experience 
and by observation Edwin N. Hurley. 

.- «@ 

Money can exercise as much illegitimate in- 
fluence in democracies as elsewhere. In some of 
them it can buy the press; perhaps, also, a section 
of the legislators. Where the standard of public 
virtue is high those who want to get something 
from a Government will seek not to bribe, but 
will, to use a current expression, “try to get at 
the press,” while also seeking to induce influential 
constituents to put pressure on their members and 
memlers to put pressure on ministers. The ob- 


ject is represented as a public interest, whereas it ~ 


is really the interest of a small group. «When the 

standard is low the group will approach the pri- 

vate secretaries of a minister or even a minister 

himself —Viscount Bryce. , 
* & @ 

A lad at a public school was asked to give as 
briefly as possible the reasons for the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, in the days of Queen 
Eliz..beth. 

He gave his answer in fourteen words. He 
wrote: “The defeat was caused by the Spaniards’ 
lack of three ships—Seamanship, Marksmanship 
Leadership.” 

50 we might say that many a firm has been 
lost for the lack of the three ships :—Workman- 
ship, Friendship, Leadership.— The Efficiency 


Mayazine. 


Madam Hard Times 


(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
By Ken R. Dyke 


I’ve taken my sales where I’ve found ’em. 
I’ve romped and I’ve loafed down the line, 
I’ve had my pickin’s of dealers, 
And felt sure that their business was mine. 
I’d skip from big city to city, 
Never bothered to call on the hicks, 
And I’d waste half a day in the usual way 
To avoid a day’s jaunt in the sticks. 


But nowadays selling is different. 
The salesman who rambles along 
And thinks he can corner the business 
With a joke and cigar is dead wrong. 
The days of the hundred-case orders 
After five minutes’ talk are no more, 
And you'll learn more of salesmanship now in a 
day 
Than you learned in a lifetime before. 


I’ve cut the soft soap from my sales talk, 
Re-nigged on the “Have a cigar ?” 
Gone over the dope on my samples: 
Good or bad points, I know where they are. 
This fall when I grind up the flivver 
I’ll hit every town far or near, 
And the towns I passed by with a wink of my eye 
Will pay me commissions this year. 
* 6 6 


I know a man who is so conceited that when- 

ever he mentions his own name he raises his hat. 
—G. E. Whitehouse, in “Impressions.” 
. 6 <6 

I remember, as a boy, I was afraid to walk past 
certain dark or mysterious places in the town 
where I lived. 

I do not know why I was afraid. 
know so many things. 

As I have thought of it since, however, I have 
reasoned that we are inheritors of fears—from 
where or whom we cannot figure out. 

Perhaps that one great fear—Failure—is one 
of the fears which we have all inherited. 

. All right—learn to walk right by it! 

I have noticed that when a dog runs out to 
bark at me, if I ignore it and walk right on, it soon 
gets discouraged and stops barking and running 
at my heels and trots back to its home. 

If you desire to win strong enough, you cannot 
fail. 

Failure is always around, though. It is always 
peeping its sneer our way. But laugh at it—walk 
right past it—and what do you care whether it is 
near or not? 

Keep a warm heart and you need never be 
afraid of “cold feet.”—-George Matthew Adams. 

ee © 


We do not 


It is the crawl that kills. The best way to 
lengthen life is to be busy and vigorous. 
—Lord Leverhulme. 
‘28 
Without contentment, what is life? 
Contented minds like bees can suck 
Sweet honey out of soot, and sleep 
Like butterflies on stone or rock. 
—W. H. Davies, in “Today.” 
* * * 
Happiness comes from striving, doing, loving, 
achieving, conquering, always something positive 
and forceful—David Starr Jordan. 





Men should bear with each other. There lives 
not the man who may not be cut up, aye, lashed 


to pieces, on his weakest side.—Keats. 
*x* * * 


If you want to be miserable, think about your- 
self, about what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay you and what people 
think of you.—Charles Kingsley. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


“If I were asked to give advice to a group of 
young folks who wanted to get ahead in business,” 
said a successful old man to me the other day, 
“I would simply say: Make friends. Looking 
back over a long life, I can see that much of what 
the world calls my success is due very largely to 
what my friends did for me. As I sat here before 
the fire the other night I let my mind run back, 
and it was with surprise that I learned that many 
of the things which in my youth I had credited to 
my ability as a business man came to me because 
I had made influential friends who did things for 
me because they liked me. The man who is right 
has the right kind of friends, and the man who is 
wrong has the kind of friends who are attracted 
by his wrongness. A man gets what he is.” 

* * OX 

A teacher recently was doing her best to make 
the subject of physical geography attractive to her 
pupils. She felt sure she had done a good job 
so she asked dirty-faced little Patsy, “Can you 
tell me what the shape of the world is?” 

Patsy got to his feet, a confident look on his 
iace, and replied, “Please, mum, my father says 
it’s in a hell of a shape.” 

. ¢ 

The v..2 sure way to escape ingratitude is to do 
good without expecting gratitude as your reward. 
If you do not get your joy out of the act of self- 
expression you cannot find it elsewhere. 

* * Ok 

Ask the average American what he is working 
for and he will answer, “For money.” Stop there 
and you will have a bad opinion of our country- 
men. But ask him a second question: “What 
do you want money for?” The answer of at least 
eight out of ten will be: “To serve others with.” 
Try it.and see. Press your questions home until 
you get the true answer. The American business 
man is not the materialist he is pictured. 

x * x 

A Brookline girl who had been hearing her 
father talking about the general badness of busi- 
ness and the need for economy in home expendi- 
tures was telling a friend about the young man 
who showed symptoms of proposing. 

“If he proposes now,” said Miss Brookline, 
“T shall suggest that we postpone our wedding 
until things get back to normal.” 

“T wouldn’t do that, dear,” answered her friend, 
who must have had a disillusionizing experience. 
“The man might get back to normal himself.” 

Se 

As James S. Alexander, the president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York, says, 
“A bank’s resources are not its own private means. 
In handling money a bank becomes a semi-public 
institution with heavy responsibilities, not only to 
its own stockholders but to its depositors and also 
to general business welfare.” 
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Is it time to get in on the next broad 
tise in stocks? 


How about money rates? 
What about bonds? 


Babsonis Reports 


/ Babson’ s recent Bulletin gives you the rh 
unbiased facts on the present situation, and 
forecasts coming conditions with remark- 
able accuracy. It contains information of 
vital importance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Bulletin and booklet—‘‘Getting the Most 
from Your Money’’—is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
mornings mail. 
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Patience 


To the investor who is far- 
sighted enough to look be- 
yond the immediate pessi- 
mistic view the market 
abounds in exceptional long- 
pull opportunities. 


The essential requirement is 
patience. All signs point to 
an inevitable revival of busi- 
ness that is slowly but irre- 
sistibly gathering momen- 
tum. 

The most attractive of these 


opportunities are described 
in the current issue of our 


“Trading Suggestions.” 


If you cannot call 7 for 
Circular F.-: 


Wilson & Chardon 
_ Members Consolidated 
Stock Bachange of New York 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 
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P rofits of50° aYear 


Can be made in the stock market—not by 
gambling, but by making speculation a busi- 
ness—by reducing risk to a minimum. 
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How this can be done is outlined specifically in 
our “Speculative Bulletin” just off the press. 
We have a few copies available to you, FREE. 
This bulletin is a portion of our “Complete 
Educational and Investment Service,” the only 
service of its kind in the Financial World. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin F-015 
———— Dill —_ e ee ee Denese 
American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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in international finance than it now occu- Improvement in South America 





Profitable 
Trades in Bods 








Investors unable to keep ip 
touch with security markets 
because of pressure of busgj- 
ness and personal affairs 
often miss desirable oppor. 
tunities to exchange their se- 
curities on a basis which may 


pies. They say that whereas formerly 
certain of the large banks may have been 
lacking somewhat in conservatism, they 


now appear to have traveled entirely too - 


far in the other direction.” 


Chance for Investors 


“There has been no more impressive 
fact brought home to the student of 
economics at this time than the dispro- 
portion between the replacement value 
of the property of our great industrial 
corporations and the price at which 
their shares of stock are selling in the 
market,” is the opinion of George S. 
Mumford, President of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Boston. 
“Where the product is a real necessity 
to civilization,” he says, “and the busi- 
ness is old enough to have perfectly 
well-established markets for its goods, 
the investor may well find it to his ad- 
vantage to ignore the present falling- 
off in earnings. We cannot help being 
affected to some extent by the financial 
and business troubles of other great 
commercial nations, but our recovery 
ought to precede theirs, and we are 
sure to experience a normal consump- 
tion of our own products by our own 
people, which means stable prices and 
active business, long before Europe has 
shown any real approach to settled 
conditions.” 


Retailers Retarding Recovery 


According to Commissioner of Mar- 
kets Edwin J. O’Malley, New York, re- 
tailers continue to overcharge the con- 
sumer, and this is the one reason why 
foods of all kinds are not lower than at 
any time since the commencement of 
th war. “The dealers, both large and 
small,” he declares,” are mulcting the 
housewives by charging them excessive 
profits. The wholesale market was 
never so abundant with good things to 
eat as at present and prices generally 
are at the pre-war level.” 


Business conditions in South America 
during September showed indications of 
a recovery, which were regarded as hav- 
ing the earmarks of permanency, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. As 
an important feature in the improvement, 
agents of the department cited practically 
complete withdrawal of the large amount 
of general merchandise which had ac- 
cumulated in custom houses. Although 
labor unrest was reported as a disturbing 
factor in some localities, the department 
viewed the situation so hopefully as to 
suggest that North American export 
houses “could make valuable use of their 
time by strengthening their export organi- 
zations.” 


From Italy 

“The spirit with which the Italian 
people are attacking their problem is 
better than in any other country I have 
seen,” is Frank A. Vanderlip’s view of 
Italy. “There is here a ‘new Italy’ with 
everywhere a striking spirit in indus- 
trial activity.” 


Deserted Munition Towns 
Become Busy Cities 


(Continued from page 15) 
efforts are being made to develop them 
into peacetime communities. 

It was found at Hopewell that great 
quantities of machinery, tools, houses, etc., 
used for the making of munitions were 
perfectly adaptable to the needs of peace. 
This was true, for instance, in the case of 
a company manufacturing pottery, which 
found at the Hopewell plant a building 
ideally suited for its purposes. Not only 
was most of the machinery needed ac- 
quired there, but the building which they 
bought was so constructed that it had the 
identical details needed for their opera- 
tion. 

Other industries were able, by making 
a few changes in buildings, to have fac- 
tories that perfectly suited their needs. 
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Scientific Methods of 


Investing and Trading 
in Stocks 


A free 100-page booklet, written by an 
eminent financial authority, contain- 
ing among other subjects 


Investment and Market Conditions 


Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 
Averaging an Investment 
Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 


This booklet is the result of many years of 
scientific study, and it has helped thousands of 
investors and traders to use correct methods 
in their operations. The booklet will be sent 
to anyone free of charge, including our bi- 
weekly financial publication 
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The technical experts in many cases by 
their suggestions helped to save money for 
manufacturers. On the advice of one of 
these men a concern was able to cut its 
manufacturing costs forty per cent. In 
another instance, a power expert made 
suggestions that reduced coal costs twen- 
ty-five per cent. 


See Signs of Recovery 


James Heckscher, vice-president of the 
Irving National Bank of New York, 
who has just returned from Europe, re- 
ports an improvement both in Germany 
and England. 


Includes an Index of Business Condi- 
tions which forecast the boom of 1919 
and the acute depression of 1920 months 
in advance of their occurrence. 
Service is based on methods which are 
new and «scientific, 
special 
prices, production, internal trade, for- 
eign trade, banking, security issues, etc., 
especial 
concerned with 
business. 


of 


This 
and also includes 


economic studies concerning 


importance to executives 
the future course of 
Price $100 a year. 











“The improvement in Germany,” Mr. 
Heckscher said, “is patent in many 
ways. Travelling is now easier. Liv- 
ing conditions are more stable and com- 
fortable. The change has been gradual, 
and the transition from conditions as 
they were back to normal is still far 
from complete. Nevertheless, the peo- 
ple seem to be on the upgrade, and in 
my mind there is no doubt that in in- 
dustry and commerce they eventually 
will come back. In England the coal 
strike hit trade hard, though it helped 
some concerns to dispose of surplus 
stocks of merchandise. Britain’s coal 
exports now have been increased, but 
if her industries are to be placed on a 
basis where they can compete with 
trade rivals, the cost of steam coal 
must be reduced. Liquidation has pro- 
ceeded throughout the kingdom to a 
considerable extent, and conditions are 
improving, though slowly.” 


Some of the machinery was constructed 
solely with a view to making munitions, 
but the experts found that it could be 
turned over to peace-time industries, in 
some cases, without any change at all; in 
others, with but little alteration. In fact, 
one of the most interesting developments 
of the great sale was the adaptation of 
special machinery to the purposes of the 
concerns which took up plant sites there. 

The promoters of the new industrial 
future of the Petersburg-Hopewell dis- 
trict laid down as a policy from the start 
that only reliable going concerns would 
be considered for locations. In connec- 
tion with this a group of prominent men 
was formed for the purpose of eliminating 
“fly-by-night” schemes and other unsafe 
ventures. The consequence is that the sec- 
tion is being built up with an assured per- 
manency, and with a class of manufac- 
turers which will undoubtedly help to 
bring other industries to locate there. 








Write for circular and 
latest reports. 


Committee on Economic Research 
5 Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 























A Guaranteed Bond 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection ie loss of 


any kind? 


If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
interest and 


Guarantee as to 
principal. 


Write for Booklet F.M.140 
The Prudence Co., Inc. 


(Realty Associates I Corpn. } 
31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
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Odd Lot Charges 
and 
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Partial Payment 
Terms 


The premium charged on 
the purchase of from one 
share up to 100 shares has 
been reduced from % to % 
point in the case of ‘54 
listed stocks— 

And our monthly pay- 
ment terms have been low- 
ered also so as to enable 
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investors to aveil fully of 
prevailing attractive prices 
for sound stocks. 

We are “Odd Lot Spe- 
cialists” and will be glad 
to send a copy of our re- 
vised Partial Payment Plan 
upon request for Book- 
let FM-72 


[Harvest CuARKSON«(., 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 






























































$10 for $1 


Would you invest if reason- 
ably assured of 1000% 
profit ? 


Chis Bureau is recommending a 
Curb stock selling around $1 per share 
that should do at least $5, probably 

, and possibly $25 or higher. 

This Bureau’s daily market service 
points out both the dangers and the 
opportunities in Wall Street. 

Sample service sent Free. Write for 

rticulars at once to Department 


~—e Better still, send $10 for trial 
onth., 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
i'n Continuous Existence Since 1889. 


44 Broad Street New York 
(Wall Street Journal Bldg.) 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Public Participation . Increasing — the Great 
Importance of Growing Railroad Revenue 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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TT! public is coming into the stock 
market and livelier dealings with a 
more confident forward movement of 
prices seem to lie ahead. The !arge in- 
terests, whose buying usually lays the 
foundation for an advance in prices, have 
purchased about all the stocks they could 
get without bidding prices up, and, by 
refusing to follow up advances they have 
encouraged a new short interest. Open 
bidding for stocks should develop as the 
next stage of the ‘rise. 

The public is coming into the stock mar- 
ket just as it always comes in after a 
period of rising prices is backed up by 
news developments which seem to warrant 
the turnabout in quotations and justify 
hopes of a further rise. A few of the 
more important developments which have 
convinced the public that stocks are likely 
to go higher are: 


(1) Important gains in railroad 
earnings; because railroad prosperity 
will result in large purchases of ma- 
terials and supplies. 

(2) Advancing prices for iron and 
steel, copper, oi!, cotton, textiles, etc. ; 
because rising prices usually reflect 
better business conditions. 

(3) Reductions in rediscount rates; 
because easier money will provide 
capital for new business ventures and 
development of old. 

(4) Decline in average liabilities of 
failures; because a multitude of smal! 
mercantile failures usually marks ap- 
proach of the end of a period of de- 
pression. 

(5) Signs of a turn in the Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders—a!ways 
one of the most reliable business ba- 
rometers. 

(6) Reports of mercantile agencies 
and the Federal Reserve Board gen- 
erally confirming the impression given 
by all the foregoing, that business is 
definitely on the mend. 


The gain in railroad earnings is placed 
first, for it is likely to be the most im- 
portant factor in bringing general business 
back to normal. The railroads and the 
public utilities are the best spenders in 
America ; their business consists in furnish- 
ing transportation, light, heat and power 
and in the ordinary course of their function- 
ing they take in enormous sums and make 
enormous expenditures. For instance, pre- 
liminary August reports indicate that 178 


1921 





out of 203 Class 1 carriers took in $476,- 
500,000 gross, of ‘which $386,500,000 was 
spent for wages, salaries, coal, oil, iron 
and steel and other raw materials, equip- 
ment, repairs and maintenance and a!l the 
other items that go to make up expense 
budgets. When our transportation sys- 
tems are earning the full 6 per cent. al- 
lowed by the railroad act they will prob- 
ably be spending at the rate of $500,000,000 
a month—fully $6,000,000,000 a. year. 


Of course, the turn in railroad earnings 
will be reflected first in the railroad shares, 
which have hardly begun to measure up to 
their new earning possibilities. Later— 
probably next spring—when the railroads 
begin to make heavy purchases, the entire 
group of industrial should be benefited. 
When the real railroad bull market starts, 
it will probably be such standard stocks as 
New York Central, Union Pacific, Illinois 
Central and Southern Pacific that will lead 
the rise. In a market such as the present, 
which is primarily a rebound from ex- 
treme depression, the more speculative 
stocks, such as Rock Island, Ba!timore & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific common and pre- 
ferred, Colorado & Southern common and 
preferred, Kansas City Southern common 
and preferred, and Texas and Pacific, are 
likely to lead. 

Next to the rails, the public utilities 
and coppers should be given preference. 
In the utility group preference, should be 
given to such stocks as North American, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph, Philadelphia Company, Con- 
solidated Gas of New York and People’s 
Gas of Chicago. The copper stocks have 
recently responded to pronounced im- 
provement in the market for the metal. 
In this group such issues as Anaconda, 
Utah, Miami, Chino, Ray and Chile look 
particularly good. 

In the industria! group further specu- 
lative moves are likely, but new commit- 
ments do not seem advisable, in general, 
until after the turn of the year. Some 
specialties, in response to especially fa- 
vorable conditions, should have individual 
upward moves. In this class may be 
placed Butterick Co., U. S. Realty, Inter- 
national Paper, National Enameling, and 
Union Bag & Paper. 

As previously pointed out, the trader 
should already have taken his position in 
the main body of industrial stocks and 
should hold to it until the market !ooks 
to be a sale on general principles. 














Safeguarding 
Your Future 


ae. independence is sim- 
ply the result of foresight, of 
systematic investment. 


Begin by taking advantage of our 
Monthly Installment Plan. Industrial 
and financial inactivity has caused 
ractically all stock prices to decline, 
You may now purchase sound securi- 
ties at remarkably low prices. 


our plan gerne investments t 
should yield you substantial pro’ 
with the return of normal security 
prices, 
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A list of secure stocks of high 
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terest payments. 
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Saving and 
Investing 


The habit of putting a portion of 
one’s earnings in the bank at 
regular intervals is the basis of 
thrift. There is no better way of 
acquiring this habit of saving at 
regular intervals and making 
thrift most profitable than 


‘The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan’ 


A start with a few hundred dol- 
lars, or even less, may be made 
by investing in high grade divi- 
dend paying securities under the 
terms of this plan. The choice 
of securities in which the full 
earning power of money invest- 
ed may be utilized is facilitated 
through our 
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There Are Good Reasons 


parcel ARE GOOD REASONS why our business, 

which was started with one man and an office boy 
twelve years ago, has grown to an organization of over 
100 expert workers. There are good reasons why our 
business now requires the entire floor of one of New 
York’s largest office buildings, and several annexes, 
whereas it started twelve years ago in one small room. 


THERE ARE GOOD REASONS why our gross in- 
come per annum has increased from about $40,000 twelve 
years ago, to over $1,000,000 at the present time. There 
are good reasons why our volume of business in this 
year of extreme depression is running 50% ahead of 


In a series of annoancements to appear 
in this publication, some of these reas- 
ons will be given. Watch for them. 
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How to Protect Profits 
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Ready Reference Book 
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Will They Come Back? 


[N the past year, not only have divi- 

dends on a number of previously well 
regarded common stocks fallen by the 
wayside, but payments on several pree 
ferred stocks which had established a 
claim to an investment rating have also 
been discontinued. In many cases the 
conditions which have brought about the 
dropping of dividends should be regarded 
as merely temporary, and it is to be ex- 
pected that, just as soon as business and 
financial conditions mend sufficiently to 
justify such action, distributions will be 
resumed. Half-a-dozen issues of former 
good repute are listed in the table below, 
which also gives the rate of dividend for- 
mer!y paid, the highest prices at which 
the stocks have sold in the past ten years, 
and the present quoted values: 


Former 10-yr. Now 

Dividend High About 
Am. Agricultural Chem. 6 cum. lu+t 62 
Am, Cotton Oil... <o.0..+ 6N 105 45 
Central Leather ....... 7 cum. 117 66 
Inter. Agricultural Corp.*7 cum. 92 39 
Remington Type. I1st.. 7 cum. 103 53 
Va.-Carolina Chemical. 8 cum. 128 76 





*Back dividends, 48 per cent.; paid 7%, 
1910 to January, 1913; 5%, July, 1918, to 
April, 1921. 


- Dome’s Earnings Gain 


The theory that deflation would bring a 
higher purchasing power for gold and a 
lowering operating cost for mines pro- 
ducing the yellow metal is working out in 
practice. And as it becomes more profit- 
able to operate gold mines, their output 
and their profits are increasing. Recent 
buying of Dome Mines has been based 
on the knowledge that its profits are in- 
creasing—p!us the information that the 
company has struck a large new ore body 
which is said to sample better than $40 a 
ton, or six times the usual run-of-mine ore. 


Odd-Lot Charges Cut 


The rapidly growing army of partial- 
payment investors will be glad to ‘earn 
that the “trading drfference”’—which is the 
margin of profit that the odd-lot dealers 
exact from the trader in less than 100- 
share lots—on 54 stocks has been cut from 
¥% of 1 per cent. to % of 1 per cent. The 
total number of stocks that may now be 
purchased or sold in odd lots at prices only 
one-eighth of a point away from the reg- 
ular market is 444. It is to be hoped that 
some day there wil! be no extra burden 
on the investor who cannot afford to buy 
in 100-share lots. 


Providing for Dividends 


The American Car & Foundry Co. is 
not the only concern that has made 
provision for taking care of stockhold- 
ers in time of depression. At the close 
of last year the officials of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, foreseeing a 
lean year, made arrangements for divi- 
dends to be continued despite the big 
drop in prices and in new business. 
First a reserve was set up against in- 
ventory depreciation—and no false hopes 
were nourished in that direction, or as 
to forward orders. The managers got 
right down to brass tacks and faced the 
situation. It was decided that mate- 
rials on hand would be worked off, re- 
gardless of profits, but that first the 
stockholders would be _ protected 
through setting up a special reserve of 
$1,200,000 to insure the payment of divi- 
dends during 1921 at the rate of 8 per 
cent. on the approximately $15,000,000 
capital stock outstanding. The result 
has been most gratifying; the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation is now in 
good shape as to supplies and working 
capital, and business has started to pick 
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up in most encouraging: fashion, But 
had not the situation been ict with 
well-conceived plans of action, it jg 
doubtful if dividends could have been 
maintained, and it is almost certain 
that the company would have been jp 
no such shape as it is to-day. 


Allis Chalmers 


Allis Chalmers is earning at the rate 
of $7 a share annually on its common 
stock, and, although it has been neces. 
sary to dip liberally into order books 
to maintain this rate, it seems likely 
that this fairly measures the result 
that may be expected for the current 
year. Paying $4 annually, the stock 
yields better than 12 per cent., a rate 
which should fully repay the purchaser 
for the speculative risk involved. This 
stock should do better before the fal] 
rally culminates. 


A Railroad Bargain 


Union Pacific around 122, paying 10 Der 
cent., yields about 82 per cent., while 
Atchison around 86, paying 6 per cent, 
yields 7 per cent. The difference in the 
yield is due solely to the fact that Atchi- 
son’s dividend is general'y regarded as se- 
cure through thick and thin, while there 
are still some who fear that Union Pa- 
cific may not be able to maintain the 10 
per cent. rate. As time passes, it seems 
likely that more and more investors will 
come to regard Union Pacific’s dividend as 
in the class of those that may be de- 
pended upon over a long period ahead; 
and, in response to this growing conf- 
dence, the stock should advance in quoted 
value. Surely there is nothing in the 
August statement to cast doubt on the 
future earnings of the system; gross in- 
come decreased $1,137,688, while net op- 
erating income increased $3,048,221. If 
our next bull market is to run largely to 
railroad and public utility stocks—as now 
seems probable—the Union Pacific should 
be a good stock to tie up to, for it always 
used to be in the forefront of the advance 
in the old-time railroad speculations. 


Missouri Pacific Preferred 


Recent buying in Missouri Pacific has 
been based on gossip that a plan for some 
payment on account of back dividends is 
on the fire. 


Proving the Statement 


When United Drug broke sharply in 
the course of the liquidation of his private- 
ly held stock, President Liggett declared 
that there was nothing wrong with the 
company. The balance sheet recently is- 
sued for June 30, 1921, completely bears 
out his statement; it shows that the com- 
pany has net working capital of more 
than $20,000,000, which is another way of 
saying that current assets exceed current 
liabitities by that amount. The cash item 
was nearly $4,000,000, as against about 
$2,300,000 on Jan. 1, 1921; accounts and 
notes receivable were about $8,000,000, 
against $8,700,000 on Jan. 1; while accounts 
and notes payable were only $8,000,000, 
against $25,300,000 on Jan. 1. Moreover, it- 
ventories were brought down from $23,116,- 
000 to $16,140,000. United Drug’s profits 
may be a bit sparse for a time, but it must 
be said to the credit of its management !hiat 
it has come through a most drastic period 
of deflation in the drug industry with its 
financial strength unimpaired, which leads 
to belief that the company will be able to 
regain its very substantial earning power 
when genera! business conditions are again 
satisfactory. United Drug looks like a 
good long-pull speculation. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
Two Good Reasons for Investing in Railroad 
Preferred Stocks—Average Yield 9% 

By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HERE are two good reasons for 
' buying railroad preferred stocks. 
(1) Money rates are dectining; so that 


the yield on these investment preferred 
issues i sund to become less and less, 
1dvances in their quoted values. 


through : % 

(2) Net earnings are improving at a 
rate which will sooner or later restore rail- 
road credit to its old-time high rating. 

Of course, the reason implied in the 
frst instance is likely to prove the most 


payment of which both stocks share alike 
in any ‘further distribution. The road’s 
property investment is high in proportion 
to total capitalization, which augurs well 
for future earning power. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis has shown a pronounced gain in 
earning power in the past two or three 
years, and although it was not able to hold 
the increase in the early months of this 
year, recent reports have been good. There 








Railroad Preferred Stocks 


: Estimated 
Divi- High Now Earnings Yield 








dend 1916 About 6% Basis % 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ............ $5 $102 $81 $27 6.2 
Raimore Mt NINO es odceehGdicis coals sieinas 4 80 LY 29 7.7 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ............ 7 *88 78 17 9.0 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 5 86 67 67 7.5 
Colorado & Southern, Ist ..2....cccceccese 4 62 52 24 a 
emnag (city MONOMER ois ioc s.s5'ssccuih-owe wiew 4 65 51 16 78 
artalc de WWIESUEEIN .c%.irsdsasuccuwuuieiowes 4 89 68 64 5.9 
Peyih “PRIMER. Ginsu as0ik isso cb arb a ieie a. Wiasa a esioaies 4 84 65 34 6.2 

RIN ses Sroxcinw aa aosinnavdeiacinaneeneaee $37 $14 F | 

#1918. 

powerful magnet drawing investors into is only $9,998,600 of the 5 per cent., non- 


the market for raitroad senior stocks; 
that is, the current and prospective rise in 
quoted values. Railroad preferred stocks 
have been quietly but steadily advancing 
for some time, although the casual fol- 
lower of market quotations may not have 
noticed it. In the July 9th “Forbes” there 
was presented a group of such issues for 
investment, and at that time ten shares of 
each could be purchased for a total of 
$4,790. Attention is again directed to that 
same group of stocks in the table here- 
with—but it now requires $5,140 to pur- 
chase ten shares of each; so that the in- 
vestor who bonght in July has atready a 
paper profit of $350, or better than 7 per 
cent. on his principal. Comparison of 
present prices with 1916 highs shows that 
there is room for a considerable further 
advance in quotations, as money rates 
decline lower and lower, and net earnings 
rise higher and higher. 

Although the average yield on these 
stocks has declined somewhat in the past 
three months or so—from 7.7 per cent. 
to 7.1 per cent—the return is still very at- 
tractive. The column headed “Estimated 
Earnings 6% Basis,” in the table herewith, 
shows estimate earnings on the respective 
issues when the roads sha!l have reached 
the full 6 per cent. on property invest- 
ment allowed under the Transportation 
act. 

Atchison 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred, of which there is $124,000,000 
outstanding, is a high-grade investment 
issue, and a distinct bargain at the pres- 
ent price to yield 6.2 per cent. The road’s 
dividend policy has been very conservative 
and it has a reputation for consistent earn- 
ing power. 

There is $58,863,276 4 per cent. non- 
cumulative Baltimore & Ohio preferred 
stock outstanding. The road has demon- 
strated an earning power under the new 
rates and improving operating conditions, 
which should leave no doubt as to the 
maintenance of the 4 per cent. rate on the 
preferred stock. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 7 per 
cent. preferred, of which there is $30,000,- 
000 outstanding, is cumulative up to 5 per 
cent., and it has preference over the 6 per 
cent. preferred as to dividends to the ex- 
tent of 1 per cent. in any fiscal year, after 





cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
which is quite attractive at the current 
price to yield around 7% per cent. Earn- 
ings under the 6 per cent. “guarantee” fig- 
ure out fully 67 per cent. 

Kansas City Southern preferred was an 
old favorite of shrewd European investors. 
It estimated that a 6 per cent. return on 
property investment would cover dividend 
requirements on the $21,000,000 preferred 
stock fully four times over. This road has 
been showing consistently good earnings 
results this year, which makes the stock 
more than ordinarily attractive. 

There is only $8,500,000 Colorado & 
Southern 4 per cent. first preferred stock 
outstanding. This road has also been report- 
ing very good earnings, and the senior stock 
is rapidly coming into greater investment 
favor than it has been shown in a number 
of years; indication of this is given clear- 
ly by comparison of the 1916 high with 
the present level—only 10 points difference. 

Norfolk and Western preferred is a 
strictly high-grade investment — stock. 
Earnings on this issue have grown from a 
little more than 28 per cent. in 1909 to 
nearly 95 per cent. in 1916, the !atest year 
of good railroad results. There is only 
$23,000,000 preferred outstanding, on 
which earnings should approximate 64 
per cent. on the “guaranteed” 6 per cent. 
basis. 

Union Pacific preferred, like Atchison 
preferred, is one of the prime, old railway 
investments. It is safe and sound, and at 
its present level it is down more than 50 
points from its high record of ten years 
ago, which leaves ample room for appre- 
ciation in quoted value as money rates are 
towered and railroad credit rises. There 
is less than $100,000,000 outstanding. 
Union Pacific has shown the most con- 
sistent earnings record in recent years of 
any of the old-line standard rails. 





I have been a devoted reader of 
“Forbes” for two years or more, and 
swear by it, and want to subscribe for 
it for a friend. Your magazine is the 
best publication put out in the country 
to-day. 


A. F. NELSON, 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Steelton, Pa. 
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™ I Hear ° 2 Ps 


Millions of dollars each year are needlessly 
lost because of the whisper— 


“| hear it is a good investment.” 


Through our 50 offices we “hear’’ thousands 
of such reports. Many are worthless. 


Hearsay ofters a broad road to mis-investment 
and loss. 


To guide investors who want carefully weighed 
information, we maintain offices in the lead- 
ing cities of the country and 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 


Today, liberal returns may be had trom well 
chosen securities. Look for them on our cur- 
rent list. Sent on request for MF 170. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World. 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 








Buy Bonds and Notes Through Our 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


For example, you may purchase the 6% Gold Notes of the Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. at $77 per $100 Note. 
$100 Note 


$15 Down Buys 
$77 Down Buys $500 Note 
$154 Down Buys $1,000 Note 


Balance in Convenient Payments 


You receive nearly 8% annually for Fourteen Years and an additional 
profit of about 30% at maturity—Oct. 1, 1935. 
Phone. call or write for full particulars. or use coupon below. 
We will buy any high-grade bond on Partial Payment Plan. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
100 Broadway, New York Investments 


a aaa eee 


Tel. Rector 2853 


Send without obligation your booklets “Buying Safe Bonds on the Partial Payment 
Plan.” “Rond Terms Defined” and Illustrated Circular telling all about the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co.—one of the largest and most successful public utility companies 
in the country. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 28th, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 


“AUTTTOMORILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
of our current issue. It contains helpful, 
instructive information on overhauling, 


cent. (14%) on the preferred capital stock of ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
this Company, payable October 15th, 1921, to storage, batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, 
preferred stockholders of record at the close illustrated. Send for free copy today. 


of business October 7th, 1921. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Automobile Digest, 502 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinnati.” 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall Street 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 








Investment Suggestions 


Our October circular now ready describes in detail 
over 50 different securities suitable for estates, in- 
stitutions and private investors. We shall be 
pleased to mail this to you or to give you further 
information regarding any of these issues. 


A Century of Service 











BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Head Office Office for Travelers 
Founders Court. Lothbury 123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, E. C. LONDON, S. W. 





























Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


$200,000 


Bryan County, Oklahoma 
5% Road Bonds 
Maturing July 1, 1927 to 1936 
Principal and Interest payable in New York 


These bonds are direct obligations, payable from unlimited 
tax upon the entire County, which is one of the best agri- 
cultural counties in the State, having: 


Assessed Valuation of.................. $21,637,542 
ORME Minn TIGRE... 55oi:c ccccccccscccs 988,000 
Population (1920), 40,700 


Legality approved by Chas. B. Wood, Esq. 
Price to Yield 5.75% 


Descriptive Circular upon request 


Brandon, Gordon & Waddell 


Ground Floor, Singer Building 


89 Liberty Street New York 























THIS BOOKLET DESCRIBES 


Bonds, Notes and 
Preferred Stocks 
of 
Conservative Oil 
Companies 





Ask for copy No. 84. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
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BOND MARKET OUTLOOK 


Now Is the Time to Buy Bonds—Standard List 
Slowly But Steadily Improving 
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HE present opportunity to purchase 

bonds has never been equaled for the 
present generation of investors. After the 
Civil War, the thrifty were able to buy 
mortgage securities to rare advantage, but 
there was no such rich variety of issues to 
choose from as are spread before the per- 
son with funds to invest to-day. 

The opportunity to buy bonds is not a 
fleeting one; you don’t need to calculate 
the time of your purchases to the week or 
day or hour, as the purchaser of specula- 
tive stocks must often do. But neither 
can you delay month after month without 
missing some of the better bargains. 
Bonds move slowly, but they move steadily 
and persistently, once the trend of the 
market turns about for a major swing in 
either direction. 

Here are some of the things that indi- 
cate that the bond market has again turned 
definitely upward after three years or 
more of decline: 

(1) Quotations have advanced with only 
small setbacks for fully three months, 
passing the peak of last October, such 
consistency of recovery being one of the 
most dependable signs of a turn in the 
main trend. 

(2) Several Liberty issues have made 
new high records for the year. 





(3) Total trading volume the largest in 
two months. 

(4) Continued reductions in money 
rates, with the re-discount rate of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank down to 5 
per cent.—the third reduction since May. 

(5) The day of the 7 per cent. coupon 
rate for the better grade of bonds has 
passed. 

(6) Billion-dollar over-subscription to 
offering of Treasury certificates consist- 
ing of three-year 5%4s, one-year 5's, and 
half-year 5s. 

(7) Ready sale of United States Rail- 
road Administration equipment trust notes 
to investors on 5.75 to 5.80 basis; banking 
syndicates have purchased nearly $100- 
000,000 of them, disposing of at least half 
to the public. 

(8) The avidity with which any and all 
offerings of good securities have been 
taken on yield bases that would not have 
tempted many buyers six months ago. 

(9) Dealers’ shelves are well-nigh bare 
of securities of the old, established sort. 

While the recent improvement in the 
standard bond list has been tremendously 
important, the perspective that the in- 
vestor should keep in mind is that fur- 
nished by the chart at the top of this 
column, which shows that bonds are still 
very cheap, everi as compared with so re- 
cent a period as 1917. 


_ Bond Views and Notes 


There are a number of underlying rail- 
road bonds of important lines which are 
among the safest and most marketable 
securities to be obtained now on a 5.50 to 
7 per cent. basis over a fong period of 
years. The Transportation Act provides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be directed to establish rates which will be 
adequate to provide the carriers with an 
aggregate annual net operating income 
equal to a fair: return—6 per cent. has 
been considered fair—on the value of rail- 
way property held in the service of trans- 
portation. It is’ generally conceded that 
valuations on most railroads wil! be about 
equal to the property investment accounts 
of the railroads as shown on their books, 
and in some cases will exceed those figures. 
Such valuations place 100 per cent. of 
property value behind all the bonds and 
stocks outstanding. Take, for example, a 
railroad with property value of $50,000 per 
mile as recognized by the commission; a 
first lien of $20,000 a mile on important 
mileage of that road would be protected 
fully as to interest requirements. 

n * 

A very good illustration of the high 
security back of underlying railroad bonds 
is furnished by the Evansville, Indianapolis 
& Terre Haute Railway first mortgage gold 


7’s, due May 1, 1950. They are secured. 


by a first and only mortgage on approxi- 


mately 135 miles of main line railroad at 
the low rate of about $11,000 per mile, 
from Terre Haute to a connection with 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
near Evansville, Indiana, forming an ex- 
tremely important division of the New 
York Central system. They are also se- 
cured on extensive terminals in Terre 
Haute, and on all equipment owned by 


‘the company. The replacement value of 


the property covered is over three times 
the outstanding bonds. They are ob- 
tainable at about 100 and interest; to yield 
7 per cent. 

* * * 


The United New Jersey Railroad & 
Canal Co. (Pennsylvania System) first 
mortgage gold 4’s, due September, 1929. 
and legal for savings banks in twelve 
states, are among the highest of the high- 
grade underlying bonds. They are secured 
by a first lien on 159 miles of the Penn- 


.sylvania system, all in New Jersey, in- 


cluding the four-track main line between 
Jersey City and Trenton and valuab’e ter 
mina’ property on the New Jersev side 
of the Hudson River. They are he'd for 
investment by some of the largest instt- 
tutions in the country and have sold it 
the past as high as 10414. They are now 
around 90% and interest, to yield bout 
5.50 per cent. ; 
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SUGGESTIONS IN BONDS 
HE lists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below KI D D i R d J A . 0 DY x 0 
T are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment issues 9 = 


y available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of prices 
now even 
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d mated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The investor is 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest To Business Men 








Are your missionaries in 


these bazaars ? 


ONSTANTINOPLE, Bombay, Calcutta—the very 

names arouse visions of rich commerce. But woe 

to the trade missionary who rushes in to sweep these 

markets sensationally! With many habits of life that 

were firmly fixed centuries before Columbus sailed from 

Spain, the people do not yield readily to the persuasions 
of strangers. 


Find a manufacturer who has established a market for 
his goods in the Orient, and you will meet a@ patient 
builder whose vision sees beyond immediate profit. Im- 
porter or exporter, your success there hinges upon gain- 
ing the slowly conceded confidence of able merchants 
who test before they trust. 


The National Shawmut Bank is represented in all the 
important centers by influential local banks with which 
this bank has affiliations. An important advantage en- 
joyed by Shawmut clients is our investigation and trade 
counsel service—especially valuable to those about to 
make an initial sales effort in any part of the Near East. 





WRITE FOR COPIES OF OUR BOOKLETS: 
Foreign Exchange, The Webb Law, The Edge Law, Acceptances, Scandinavia 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 

















What “Wood Chucks,” of Chattanooga, Tenn., says 


about FORBES Magazine may interest _ more than what we say. “Wood Chucks” 
is a live wire house organ published by the Wood Advertising Service, Arcade & 
Market, Chattanooga. Here’s what “Wood Chucks” says: 

“FORBES Magazine has a larger circulatign among a real business executives in 
this country than any other magazine published. you are a real business 
man you need FORBES MAGAZINE.” 


SUBSCRIBE FOR FORBES! THERE’S AN ORDER BLANK HANDY ON PAGE 4— 
UNDER TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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aera per cent. of the membership 
4 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen voted in favor of a walkout in 
protest against the wage reduction 
which went into effect on July 1, by 
order of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
union officials will not sanction a strike 
at this time. 

Reports to the National Conference 
Board from 625 foundries, 25 paper mills, 
150 printers, and 19 meat packers show 
a decline in employment from the 1920 
peak of 43 per cent., but the present 
level is only 11 per cent. below 1914. 
The plants had 141,131 employees in 
1914, 222,066 in 1920, and have 126,120 
now. 





The United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica voted unanimously to use every 
lawful means to resist the issuance of 
an injunction restraining the union from 
further efforts to organize non-union 
workers in the Mingo coal district. 





The Harbor Boatmen’s Union of New 
York has repudiated its officers, re- 
nounced the American Federation of 
Labor, and organized the United Harbor 
Workers’ Union with 972 members. The 
men characterized their action as a re- 
volt against business agents, walking 
delegates, and other high-salaried labor 
leaders. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has defied 
the authority of the United States Labor 
Board by refusing to appear at a hear- 
ing in connection with the shop crafts 
committee election dispute. President 
Rea in a statement denies the right of 
the Board to enter any phase of dif- 
ferences between the carriers and the 
men, except the hearing of and the ad- 
judication of disputes. 





The Eastman Kodak Company has re- 
duced wages 20 per cent. Business de- 
pression and competition from European 
cameras and German motion picture 
films are cited as reasons why produc- 
tion costs must be reduced. 





Employees of Swift & Company have 
invested $24,500,000 in the company’s 
shares. Subscriptions from more than 
21,000 employees total nearly 250,000 
shares, or one-sixth of the outstanding 
amount. 





The latest figures on unemployment 
place the total at 3,500,000. This figure 
is based on reports received by Sec- 
retary Hoover from mayors of all cities 
with a population of 10,000 or more. It 
is approximately 40 per cent. less than 
the recent estimate of 5,750,000. 





The General Electric Company has 
made another reduction of 10 per cent. 
in all wages and salaries, the third since 
January. 





There are sixty-nine strikes in various 
parts of the country at this time, a greater 
number than at any time since the war, 
Secretary of Labor Davis reports. 


| piven prices of finished steel are 
41 now about 37 per cent. above 1913. 
declares Sidney G. Koon, in “Iron Age” 
He says: “Building materials are stil} 
98 per cent. above the 1913 level, ang 
all commodities comprising the nine 
groups studied by the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor are 52 per cent. above 
1913. The only items below sicel are 
farm products and some of the non. 
ferrous metals—practically all being raw 
materials.” Steel prices to-day, he 
adds, are lower with relation to the “in- 
escapable costs” than they were in 1914, 





Baldwin Locomotive Works has placed 
an order for several hundred tons of 
steel for building locomotives recently 
ordered by Chile. Reports in the trade 
are that they-were purchased on a basis 
of $8 per ton under the “official” quota- 
tion. 





American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, a 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp., has 
announced an increase in sheet products 
of $5 a ton. The advance follows simi- 
lar action by the independents. 





Silver made a new record for the year 
when it touched 71 5-8c. This compares 
with a low of 52 3-8c. established on 
March 6. An increased demand from 
China was the principal cause. 





Prices of woolen goods will not be 
reduced for the spring season of 1922, 
Thomas L. Foulkes of the American As- 
sociation of Woolen and Worsted Man- 
ufacturers, declared before the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers. 


The Standard Oil Company of 
Louisville has advanced the price of El- 
dorado crude oil 10 cents a barrel to 
meet local conditions. The new quota- 
tions are 90 cents a barrel for oil of 34° 
and above, and 80 cents for that below 
34°. 





The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. has advanced the price of lead from 
4.65 to 4.70 cents a pound. 





Domestic makers of ferro-manganese 
have reduced their prices and are now 
competing with English producers, who 
are selling at $&8.35 per ton, tidewater. 
Domestic makers have met this price, 
quoting $62 to $67 per ton, delivered, 
according to freight. 





Average gross profits of more than 
200 per cent. have been made by arm- 
chair lunchrooms in Massachusetts, the 
Commissioner on Necessaries of Life 
reports. In some instances, he states, 
profits have run as high as 500 per 
cent. 





The price of Pennsylvania crude oil 
has been advanced 25 cents a barrel to 


$2.50. 





The International Harvester Company 
has announced reductions ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent. in practically all lines of 
farm implements. 
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Other Important Items 








 —— 
LARMING reports of the destruc- 
A tion of cotton by the boll weevil 
in all sections of the South continue to 
ur into the Department of Agriculture. 
The damage wrought in the cotton sea- 
son now ending is estimated at from 
$250,000,000 to $400,000,000. The Govern- 
ment is doing everything possible to aid 
the planters and reports encouraging 
progress. Losses average from 30 per 
cent. in the cool districts to as high as 
90 per cent. in districts farther south. 





Business activity, as measured in 
“debits to individual accounts” reported 
by banks in 154 important clearing 
house centres, showed an increase of 
$1,167,000,000 for the week ending Sep- 
tember 21, bringing the amount up to 
$8,292,000,000, or 16 per cent. above the 
same week a year ago. 





Further improvement in the credit 
situation is indicated by the reduction 
of the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York from 5% to 
5 per cent. The Boston Federal Re- 
serve Bank has also cut its rate to 5 
per cent. and it is expected that the 
others will follow suit. 





The economic loss caused by indus- 
trial accidents amounts to $1,000,000,000 
yearly, says Sidney J. Williams, Secre- 
tary of the National Safety Council. 
The wage loss approximates $853,000,- 
000, while other costs—surgical, hospi- 
tal and administrative—add $161,000,000. 





Of 135 manufacturers of dolls in the 
United States at the end of the war, 
only 12 remain. Importations of cheap- 
er German dolls are putting American 
concerns out of business, declares 
Charles E. Hawks, secretary of the Doll 
Association of New York. 





Despite depression and unemploy- 
ment, savings of small investors, the 
Treasury Department reports, total 
$27,000,000,000, or, based on population 
of 108,000,000, per capita savings of 
about $250. Approximately $21,000,000,000 
of this sum is invested in Government 
securities, while the remainder is on 
deposit in more than 30,000 savings 
banks. 





Increase in the nation’s population 
through immigration was 552,132 for the 
fiscal. year ended June 30, against a 
gain of 193,514 for the previous year. 
Total arrivals in June under new re- 
strictions amounted to 16,853, against 
52,619 in May. 





Directors of the National Association 
of Credit Men have appropriated $100,- 
000 in addition to the regular budget 
for the investigation and prosecution 
of commercial crooks. Of the annual 
charge of $92,000,000, written off.as bad 
debts by manufacturers and whole- 
salers, at least 40 per cent. or more than 
$37,000,000, is directly due to dishonesty. 





Funds on deposit with national banks 
decreased more than $2,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, while total re- 
sources, exclusive of rediscounts, de- 
clined over $2,590,000,000, Comptroller of 
the Currency Crissinger reports. 





Prospects for the world’s wheat sup- 
ply, while not so satisfactory as during 
the first part of the current season, 
show no serious cause for alarm. Esti- 
Mates of wheat harvested in twenty 
countries, including the United States, 
lor 1921, total 2,461,430,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 2,384,143,000 bushels. 





Despite the world-wide trade depres- 
sion a new high record was established 
for American tonnage passing through 
the Panama Canal during the fiscal 
year just ended. Of a total of 2,892 
ships, 1,212 were American, exclusive of 
Government owned and chartered ves- 
sels) The nearest competitor was 
Great Britain, with 970 ships, carrying 
3,722,000 tons, against 5,179,000 tons un- 
der American colors. 





Rice exports for the first seven 
months of 1921 amounted to 373 million 
pounds, compared with 393,000,000 
pounds in the full calendar year of 
1920, which broke all records; 1921 ex- 
ports will approximate 650 million 
pounds says the National City Bank. 





The American Brass Company has 
placed an order for approximately 
5,000,000 pounds of copper for October 
and November delivery at 12% cents a 
pound. 





Viscount Pirrie, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Harland & Wolff Ship- 
building Company of England, has arrived 
in this country to confer with Edward L. 
Doheny and other leaders in the oil indus- 
try regarding conditions in Mexico and 
converting some of the largest steamships 
of the Cunard Line into oil burners. 





The Westinghouse Electric International 
Company has received a $7,000,000 con- 
tract to supply equipment for electrifying 
the Chilean State Railway between Val- 
paraiso and Santiago and to Los Andes, 
in face of keen competition from German 
and other European concerns, 





Railroads 








T HE tentative plan suggested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into nineteen systems for rate- 
making purposes under the Transpor- 
tation act has been made public. Repre- 
sentatives of the railroads will have op- 
portunity to be heard before recom- 
mendations to Congress are adopted in 
final form. The plan is based largely 
on the report made by Prof. William 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard. 





Earnings reports for August revealed 
encouraging developments in the rail- 
road situation. Net operating income, 
in nearly all cases, increased substan- 
tially as compared with August, 1920. 





In the week ended September 17, 
853,762 cars were laden with revenue 
freight, the largest number in any week 
since December 4, 1920, and an increase 
of 155,644 over the previous week. 





Surplus freight cars on the railroads 
of the United States totalled 433,536 an 
September 15, a decrease of 17,267 from 
the preceding week. 





Wages on the Pennsylvania and 
other. railroads of the country must be 
still further reduced or the railroads 
will face receiverships or government 
ownership, W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, told em- 
ployee members of the Mutual Benefi- 
cial Association. 





Reduced rates ranging from 2 to 4 
cents per cwt., or approximately 1214 
per cent., will become effective about 
October 10 on grain and grain pro- 
ducts on railroads operating in East- 
ern trunk line and New England terri- 


tories, under orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


FORBES 


Leadership 


In every industry—in every branch of 
commerce—some man is inexorably rising 
to leadership because his fellows have con- 
fidence in his judgment and faith in his 
honesty and purpose.. 


Leadership is not a reward but a job— 
a command from society to make selfish 
interest serve the interest of all—to point 
the way for all to prosper. 


The greatness of a merchant is meas- 
ured by the number of people who believe 
in him. 

To build a powerful organization, an 
employer must first win the loyalty of his 
employes by being loyal to them. 


Business is pushing forward toward 
the solution of many problems. Men look 
for a broader acceptance of economic 
truths and for the observance of higher 
standards. From the tangle of interna- 
tional conflict, social unrest and commercial 
uncertainties must come an era of better 
methods, better banking, better business. 


The leaders of business must assume 
responsibilities greater than men have 
heretofore been asked to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders— 
upon their vision, courage, determination, 
wisdom and honesty—depends our pro- 
gress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York cooperates with business lead- 
ership which measures up to the require- 
ments of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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of Strength” 


Company —whether at the Down- 
town or either of the Uptown 
Offices—may make deposits at any 
of our offices for the credit of their 
account at any other. 
rangement is a very convenient 


one at times. 


Moreover, all the strength and 
the 
Company are available to you as a 
depositor at any of our offices. 


BANKERS 
“TRUST 


H facilities of 





Downtown Office: 


16 Wall Street 


Fifty-Seventh Street Office: 
at: Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 and 5 Place Vendome 


A Special 
Convenience 
for Depositors 


Depositors of the Bankers Trust 


Bankers Trust 


COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


This ar- 

















Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MSWOLFE 2 CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 BROAD ST, NEW YORE. 
Phone : Broad 25 





Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 42d ST. 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 





Non June 27th 


we predicted that the then 
widespread rumors of a panic 
this fall were ungrounded. 
Current bulletins contain 
equally reliable and impor- 
tant forecasts. Write td 
Dept. S for free copies. 


Pm) 











for OLFiINeTE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 


The System of forecasting from Econome Cycies 


significant News 


(Continued) 





Foreign 








HE financial ‘situation in Germany 

is becoming more serious. Raising 
gold credits to meet future reparation 
demands is the principal difiiculty cop. 
fronting the Government. Certain jp. 
dustrial groups on whom the Govern. 
ment has been relying are averse 4, 
turning over their foreign credit, 
needed for the purchase of raw mate. 
rials abroad. It is generally felt, hoy. 
ever, that the necessary funds will }, 
raised, as failure would mean furthe; 
occupation of German territory by the 
French. 


Production of the Baku oil fields fo; 
the first six months of this year was 
only 79,000,000 poods, according to Pro. 
fessor Gupkin, investigator for the Rys. 
sian Government. The annual pre-war 
production was 600,000,000 poods. (4 
pood is 36.07 pounds). 


Having acquired a controlling inter. 
est in the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
the British now completely dominate 
the vast petroleum fields of Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia, 


Severance by Poland of diplomatic 
relations with the Russian Soviet Goyv- 
ernment is regarded in high French 
official circles as probable, and it is 
thought similar action by Rumania 


‘may follow as a result of the dispute 


over the Bessarabian boundary. Po- 
land’s principal grievance is the refusal 
of Russia to pay the 30,000,000 gold 
rubles provided for in the Treaty of 
Riga. 


The resumption of oil exports from 
Mexico will bring September shipments 
up to about 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 5,528,000 in August, 
and 6,215,000 in July. 


The town of Oppau, Germany, home F 
of the important Badische Chemical 
Works, was completely wiped out by 
an explosion which killed and wounded 
at least 3,000 inhabitants and caused 
property damage estimated at 1,000,000- 
000 marks. 


The British Government in a note to § 
the Russian Government demands the & 
immediate cessation of Bolshevistic FF 
propaganda in India and Afghanistan. 
Although five months have _ elapsed 
since the signing of the British-Russiat 
trade agreement, the note points out, 
the Soviet Government has continued 
its intrigues in the Far East. 


Trade revival in Great Britain will be 
given actual financial assistance by the 
government. The plan is based on the 
axioms that cost of production must be 
reduced and that for a time trade must 
be conducted largely. at a loss. The 
proposal is a part of the Government’ 
plan to cope with unemployment. 


A loan of 3,000,000,000 francs to aid ia 
the reconstruction of the devasted 
regions of France will be floated by tht 
Credit National, beginning October 4 


The economic customs barrier on the 
Rhine, established by the French ® 
March, failing settlement of the repat* 
tions question, has been lifted as the i 
sult of a decision by the Supreme Counel 
of the League of Nations. 
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HE tax revision bill has struck sev- 
T eral snags; the agricultural interests 
transportation taxes repealed; 
liticians would still further re- 
rate on incomes of $15,000 or 
substitute therefor a graduated 
levy of 10 to 20 per cent. on incomes of 
corporations; the sales tax still has its ad- 
herents; and there_are those who insist 
on cé uing heavy taxes on large in- 
comes. It seems likely, in short, that im- 
sortant amendments will be made before 
the measure is finally adopted. 

* * * 


want 
various 
duce t 


less, al 


Pre t Harding and his advisers do 
not expect any general tariff legistation 
during the present session. Administra- 
tion leaders have reached the conclusion 
that t legislation at this time would 
be a detriment instead of a help to the 
nation. A high tariff wall, it is admitted, 
would further cripple Europe and post- 
pone the repayment of money borrowed 
from the United States. A bil! has been 
introduced continuing the emergency 
tariff law which would expire on Nov. 27. 

* * * 

The Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation have been completely 
divorced Henceforth the board will 
function under the Merchant Marine act 
of 1920, which gives it powers over Amer- 
ica’s overseas commerce similar to those 
exercised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the railroads. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation will bend its 


energies to actua! operation of the ships.- 


Mr. Lasker will continue as chairman of 
the Shipping Board, while Joseph W. 
Powell will be president and general man- 
ager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 





Book Reviews 


“Bank Salaries, Expenses, and Methods 
of Soliciting New Business,” published by 
the Research Department of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, New York, is a report, based on 
figures furnished by 163 banks, which 
shows at a glance the current practice as 
to expenditures for such items as adver- 
tising, salaries, rent, upkeep and mainte- 
nance, etc. The statistics are so arranged 
as to show the relation of various budgets 
to deposits, a unit of $1,000,000 deposits 
being taken as a basis. The report shows 
that for banks with deposits of over 
$25,000,000, total operating expenses aver- 
age $20,234 per million of deposits, while 
for banks with deposits of under $25,- 
QUU,000, total operating expenses average 
$26,030 per million. Advertising expenses 
for banks in the first class average $1,296 
per million, while the average is $1,424 
per million for those with deposits under 
$25,000,000. 





“Economic Aspects of the Great Lakes 
—St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” published 
by The Ronald Press Co., New York 
($4.00), is a volume that will adequately 
repay careful study by business men inter- 
ested in the trade routes of the Great 
Lakes region. It co-ordinates the infor- 
mation submitted to the International 
Jcint Commission, supplemented by many 
other important facts. Its scope is indi- 
cated by the following headings: The 
Economic Situation and Problem; the 
Northwest Transportation Situation; the 
Character of Navigation to be Provided 
for; the Commercial Interests Concerned, 
and Conclusions. Transportation costs, 
Volume of traffic, and other valuable statis- 
tics are given in abundant detail. 





7 he merger of the Chase National Bank 
of New York with the Metropolitan Bank 
has been announced. Total assets of the 
Chase are $377,767,860, and Metropolitan, 
$56,796,056, making a total of $434,563,916. 
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PERFECT LIGHT 


Steady Production 
Contented Workmen 
Minimum Spoilage 
Fewer Accidents 
Increased Profits 




















Give Him More Daylight 


Counteract the shortening hours of daylight! 
Clean your skylights, monitors and windows with 


SKYBRYTE Liquid Cleanser 
for Ribbed or Prism Glass 


Instantly removes the thickest, hardest crust 


of rust, soot, scale and grease. 


Can be applied 


by unskilled labor. Not harmful to sash or paint. 


INSTRUCT YOUR PURCHASING DEPT. TO MAIL THIS. 
TRIAL OFFER COUPON TODA Y—ENOUGH FOR 1,000 SQ. FT. 


HOLT-WELSH COMPANY, Cleveland 


You may ship us 5 gallons of Skybryte at $3.00 per gallon F. O. B. Cleveland, and one Skybryte brush | 

FREE. We may use one gallon, enough to clean 1,000 feet. t : 
are to return the balance to you within two weeks, return charges collect, and you will cancel invoice. | 
| 


Skybryte in barrels $2.50 per gallon, freight allowed. 


—----—----—-----—-—-—----—-— ——--- -----5 


If we are not fully satisfied with results we 
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HOLT-WELSH CoO. 


BANGOR BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FREE 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR > 
POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT 


A compelling booklet packed with information 
on such topics as: Psychology Reduced to 
Easy Simple Language; How to Apply Psy- 
chology in Salesmanship; in Public Speaking; 
in Retail Selling—Psychology Applied by the 
Professional Man—Your Undiscovered Re- 
sources—Source of Will Power—How to Avoid 
Worry—How Ideas Are Created—The Ability 
to Read Men, etc. We will also send full par- 
ticulars of the Society of Applied Psychology, 
and what membership in it will mean to you. 
A post card request brings all free. THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 522, New York City. 








12 or 24 Months 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on 
any Stock Exchange selling over $5 per 


share. 
The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy se- 
curities from one share up. 


Write for Booklet 8-50 


Russell Securities 

ORPORATION 
Cunard Building 

25 Broadway New York City 

















Are You Interested 
In a High-Grade 
Investment Yielding 
Over 121% per cent.? 


Circular T-3 gives 
full particulars. 


LIBBY & COMPANY 
Investment Securities 

55 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 0947 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 


for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 








S.H. WILCOX Co 


PUTS ana CALLS 


BUARANTEED SY MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


233 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 52/6 









What 
Stocks 


Will respond most quickly 
to industrial revival ? 


Answer this question by 
reading the 


SECURITIES 
RATING 
BULLETIN 


Sample Copy “F” on request. 


National Financial 
News Service 

A. NEWTON PLUMMER, Director 

66 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 

















MR. MANUFACTURER 


We would like to 
introduce you to 


MR. BANKER 


He buys: 
Adding Machines’ Chairs 
Filing Cabinets Safes 
Typewriters Vaults 
Pencils Desks 
Binders Paper 
Etc. 


The American Banker 


The oldest Banking Journal in 
America 


67 Pearl St. New York 
Write for advertising rates 














DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
Passed regular 1% per cent. quarterly 
dividend on preferred stock, deferred 
June 9th, 

American Ice Co.—Declared dividend 
of 134 per cent. on common stock, pay- 
able October 25, to stock of record, 
October 7. This is an increase over the 
1% per cent. paid in July; in April 1 
per cent. was paid, and in January 2 per 
cent., making total of 6 per cent. for 
year. 

American International Corp.—Busi- 
ness improving in both exports and im- 
ports, with collections very good. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Outlook slightly better; producing be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 ounces of 
silver monthly; copper production aver- 
aging about 3,000 tons monthly—about 
half normal output. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Earned $5.74 per common share, before 
depreciation on buildings, for fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1921, against $17.80 per 
share, after depreciation, for previous 
fiscal year. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Business im- 
proving; 35 per cent. increase in truck- 
ing, August over July; incoming car- 
goes, 15 per cent. increase; shipments 
of rubber from warehouses, 50 per cent. 
increase. 

Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co.— 
Possibility of receivership apparently 
averted since merchandise creditors de- 
cided to aid company following action 
of banks in extending payment of loans 
to April, 1922, says “Wall Street Jour- 
nal.” Deficit $2,294,243 first half 1921, 
against surplus $1,826,533, 1920. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—B. B. & 
R. Knight, Inc., a subsidiary, has ac- 
quired Converse & Co., commission 
house, through exchange of $2,325,000 
2nd preferred Knight stock. Converse 
& Co. will continue selling for Knight, 
Consolidated, and other mills. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Busi- 
ness fairly good; operations averaging 
80 to 85 per cent. Usual 50c. extra divi- 
dend declared in addition to regular $1 
quarterly on the common stock. 

Cosden & Co.—Surplus after divi- 
dends first six months 1921, $1,189,825, 
against $6,012,885, 1920. 

Crucible Steel Co—Received 20 per 
cent. more orders in August than in 
July, which was lowest month; corre- 
sponding increase for September over 
August. Volume of business still small 
in comparison with normal output, but 
signs point unmistakably “to better 
things,” says Chairman Wilkinson. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Plans $10,- 
000,000 credit ranking ahead of deben- 
tures, holders of which are asked to 
subordinate their obligations in return 
for 1 per cent. increase in interest rate. 

Diamond Match Co.—Operating at 
about 70 per cent. for the past three or 
four months, and increased production 
is not expected for another few months. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Has adopted 
the Ansted motcr, made by Ansted En- 
gineering Co., Connersville, Ind., for 
use in its 6-cylnder car. 

Eastern Steel Co.—Action on dividend 
on 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock deferred until the November 
meeting. 

Frick (H. C.) Co.—Reopened its 
mines after idleness of several months. 

General Electric Co.—Lynn plant on 
37 per cent. basis. Incoming orders 


averaging $1,650,000 a month, and in 


July totaled $1,449,000, against ship- 
ments of about $1,800,000. March ship- 
ments were $3,250,000. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Vice- 
president Fahey says company is pro- 
ducing over 35,000 razors daily, against 
4,000 a year ago, and is over 500,000 
behind in orders. August shipments set 
a new record, at 480,210 razors, and 
sales to September 15 equaled sales in 
whole year 1920. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Fiscal period 
has been changed to coincide with cal- 
endar year, and no income account will 
be published for 12 months ended June 
30, 1921. 

International Harvester Co.—Operat- 
ing at only 25 per cent. of capacity and 
average for the year probably not over 
40 per cent. Worst has been passed, 
and revival of demand is looked for 
next spring. 

Kerr Lake Mines, Ltd.—Earned 79 
cents per share, year ended August 31, 
1921, against $1.53 per share previous 
year. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Surplus af- 
ter dividends for six months ended June 
30, 1921, $1,049,280, against $2,666,169, in 
1920. 

Morris & Co.—A subsidiary, the Kan- 
sas City Stock Yards Co., has declared 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. on its 


common stock, increasing the issue to * 


$5,000,000. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western R. R.—De- 
clared dividend of 2 per cent. on com- 
mon stock, payable October 17th—first 
payment this year. In 1920 and 1919, 
1 per cent. was paid, and in 1918, 2 per 
cent. New Haven owns $29,160,000, or 
about 50 per cent. of the stock. 

Peerless Truck & Motor Corp.—R. H. 
Collins and associates offer to purchase 
stock at $50 a share, less $1 for expenses 
involved in the deal, $9 to be paid in 
cash and $40 in 6 equal instalments 
semi-annually over 3 years. The Col- 
lins group plans to purchase 50,000 to 
80,000 of the 200,000 shares outstanding. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—System laid 
about 80,000 tons of steel rails for re- 
newals in first 8 months of 1921, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. over 1920. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Net 
income for first eight months of 1921, 
$936,583, against deficit of $151,779, 1920. 

Pullman Co.—-Earned $5.10 per share 
year ended July 31, 1921, against $10.76 
in previous fiscal year. Balance sheet 
showed strong financial position. 

Quaker Oats Co.—Akron plant busier 
than for several months; grinding 
about 50,000 bushels daily. 

Royal Dutch Co.—President Deterd- 
ing reported as saying activities of 
company must be gradually reduced, 
and that it was turning attention to 
Mexican oil fields. 

Tide Water O:} Co.—Mexican subsid- 
iary has no production, salt water af- 
fecting its three producing wells, all in 
Amatlan district, says “Wall Street 
Journal.” Has invested $5,000,000 in 
Mexican properties. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Contracting subsidiary has booked 
nearly $15,000,006 orders since May 1, 
1921. 

Western Electric Co., Inc.—President 
Du Bois reports sales of $122,000,000 for 
eight months to August 31, 1921, almost 
the same as for 1920. Since first of 
year floating debt has been reduced 
$7,500,000 and cash balance increased 
$6,000,000, 








14 METHODS 


OF OPERATING IN THE 
STOCK MARKET 


g Our new 170 page, cloth- 
bound book is at once 
timely, valuable, instruc- 
tive and interesting. 


gt contains 14 articles on 
profitable market opera- 
tion, each written by a 
successful investor or 
trader and explaining 
clearly the principles on 
which they base their 
success. 


§ You may have this book, 
which has proven of great 
value to hundreds of in- 
vestors and traders, simply 
by requesting book F, 82. 


“Always Without Obligation 


S-:S:-Ruskay & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
Cuicaco Bripcerort Boston Pittssurce 
Direct Private Wire System 
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In “LIVE AND GROW 
YOUNG” the auther refutes 


the notien that  threescore 
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Foreign Exchange 
Explained 

Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 

tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 

plained” clarifies what appears 

to be a difficult problem to pros- 
ctive purchasers of Foreign 
ecurities. 

Owners of Foreign Securities 

will find this booklet of ines- 

timable value. 

Sent free upon request for KX-15 


W*1LM‘Kenna &.Co. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























“Psychology 
of the 


Stock Market” 


A 93 page cloth bound book 
written by a leading financial 


authority. 


Contains many scientific facts of 
great value to the investing and 


trading. public. 
Complimentary 

limited supply lasts. 

Ask for F-158 


MOSHER£; WALLACE 


ae —GRAIN 

lewYork Produce Exchangée. 

MEMBERS {Concolidsted Stock. eaeue 
NewYork — 


23Broadway| 50, 42ndSt. 


furnished while 
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HE New York Trust Company an- 
nounces the opening of its new Main 
Office at 100 Broadway on Monday, October 
3. 1921 

On this date, the former Main Office of the 
Company at 26 Broad Street and the Liberty 
Office (formerly the office of the Liberty ~- 
National Bank of New York) at 120 Broad- 
way will be discontinued. 


The consolidation of these two offices in new 
and enlarged quarters provides for the cus- 
tomers of thisc mpany every facility for the 
transaction of a complete commercial bank- 
ing business, both domestic and foreign, to- 
gether with unsurpassed facilities for service 
in all personal and corporate trust matters. 


Visiting bankers and business men are cor- 
dially invited to call and inspect this new office. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


Main Office: 100 Broapway 
Fifth Avenue Office: 571H St. & STH Ave. 


Member Federal Reserve System &° N. Y. Clearing House Association 








Make Your Sales Map a Ready 


reference of your selling or- 
ganization. Present day busi- 
ness methods demand careful 
analysis of markets and sales 
results, comparison of selling 
effort and advertising effec- 
tiveness. Universal Display- 
ors, with leaves turning like 
the pages of a big book, en- 
able executives to keep their 
finger tips on the essentials 
of business facts. 


Universal Map Displayors, 
having each map covered 
with a washable celluloid 
covering on both sides, fa- 
cilitates the change of in- 
a formation. Maps can be 








marked with pencil, water 


‘ color or paint and then 
quickly cleaned with a damp 
cloth. The panels, being 
easily removable, permit 


of the ready transfer of 

records from department to 

. department without trouble. 

These Displayors can be obtained to stand independently 

on pawl <~ or = & —_ i the wall, convenient 
to desks, for quick and ready reference. 

Dealer Helps oy Fae A | Bog Pg gg of aie aid oe 

2. the display o aps, but they are practically easentia 

Not only are Uni for all executives who have important material of any 

versal Displayors kind which requires easy visibility and accessibility. 

f : Universal Displayors of various sizes and styles are now 

made for executive used by Sales Executives, Comptrollers, Statisticians, 

use, but we also de- Factory Superintendents, Purchasing Agents and in 

’ practically every form of commercial and social life for 








sign, create, manu- the display of 
facture and distri- Soto Someiep 
1 f arts ma arts 
oane = rd —_ nao Statistics Sales Campaigns 
mercnasees Gupey Traveling Exhibits Production Charts 


purposes of all kinds. 
‘Tell us your display 
problems and we'll 
solve them. Universal Fixture Corporation 

133 West 123d Street New York 


Send for Circular 31C 
Full Details of Different Models 























Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Find out now about the status of your securities. Get an 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 
is essential. 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are BOILED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 
CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security ......... $3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities....... $8.00 
eee © . Fe eae 

FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE F. 10-15-21 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $...... for which send me 


your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Name Shares Owned Price Paid 
vnwendbesbb 66600006606000006000600055455c rene ebenees wsenenenhyessecdesonoenseesaspeegeseseeeshekeoened _ 
nine eed bUbSuenseeesseenehedsssekescecksrckeachosmneueesssannseacohasnaucenncssennsadadsbaseibennesen — 
(-ouip Mebane estbeaseeaenabesasaanarenecien dentunteneebenenescnés rats caadedmesesnasedshasweseey mee 
Yours truly, 
WOMIID iv. nnsv0tinn0kd6sbdesivnscesdbcescosbicdn0sec0ssenhesessboesbsbeencedbevoeebensooceseebebeserd mee 
ON iis ch Tainnac eateseyisineecescninncsss0cghsc004s0csecenssnneseshbieeteseseuseiessbiangneeseawenes 
GRACE ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescoccce scccens coe geccoocoecceececoseooccococooesoooeoueee — 


Is Your Trade Mark Safe Abroad? 


Manufacturers who export trade-marke goods 
continually run the risk of having their mark 
pirated, unless it is protected according to the law 
of the country in which they sell. But these laws 
are ever-changing; new regulations are being 
drawn up; do you keep posted on these changes? 


It may cost you thousands of dollars later if you 


do not 
Read the 


“PATENT AND TRADE MARK REVIEW” 


now and keep in touch with the constantly chang- 
ing regulations as regards trade marks in the vari- 
ous countries with which you trade. 








“The “Patent and Trade Mark Review” is a monthly 
publication devoted to the protection of American 
trade marks in foreign fields. Timely articles are 
given by recognized authorities, and new regula- 
tions affecting the question of trade marks ex- 
plained in detail. You can thus keep in touch with 
the situation in a general way, discussing questions 
that arise with your patent attorney. 


Send in the order blank NOW with your check. 
It costs only $3.00. It may save you thousands. 











Patent & Trade Mark Review, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (12 issues) for which I enclose check for $3.00. 





RAMEE. sn.cncncdsnsscsonseseecnsscsnnnese essen singnntcccbedepsensunnes aepsesseeess6bhiesssessebocebscos 
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THE ROYCROFT INN 


where there is an atmosphere of friendliness and good 
cheer that kills the glooms and causes the joy germs to 


jingle instead. 


Each succeeding year sees The Roycroft Inn made the rendez- 
vous of old friends who have experienced its comfort, cheer- 
fulness and hospitality—its unique associations—its restfulness 


and inspiration. 


And many new friends come along. Brides 


and grooms seem to have gotten the habit, and they are 


especially welcome! 


East Aurora is thirty minutes from Buffalo on the Pennsy. 
And a splendid brick highway from that city to East Aurora 


makes motoring a pleasure. American Plan. 


Inn booklet. 


Send for Roycroft 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


(Elbert Hubbard II, Host) 


EAST AURORA 


NEW YORK 




















Section I: The Use of This Book: 
I. Use of This Book 
Il. Types of Securities 
THI. Managing Investments 
IV. Analysis of Values 
V. Personal Side of Investing 


Section Il: Classes of Securities: 
VI. United States Bonds 
VIL. Other Government Bonds 
VIII. Municipal Bonds 
IX. Railroad Mortgage Bonds 
X. Gas and Electrie Light Bonds 
XI. Equipment Trusts 
XII. Street Railway Ronds 
XIII. Steel and Iron Bonds 
XIV. Short Term Notes 
XV. Bank Stocks 
XVI. Railroad Junior Bonds 
XVII. Real Estate Bonds 
XVIIL = Manufacturing Company Bonds 
XIX. Copper Mining Bonds 
XX. Coal Company Bonds 
XXII. Irrigation Bonds 


XXII. Licht and Power Preferred Stocks XLIl. 


Railroad Preferred Stocks 
XXIV. Street Railway Preferred Stocks 
XXV. Industrial Preferred Stocks 

XVI Mill Stocks 

XXVIL. Railroad Common Stocks 

XXVIIL. Industrial Common Stocks 
XXIX. Copper Stocks 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
128 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a copy of 
Paul Clay’s book, “Sound Investing.” 
I enclose check for $2.50; or I will 
mail payment after receipt of book 
and bill, 





Se a ere ree 
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“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 





Price, $2.50, Postpaid 





The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 


you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Section III: The Personal Side of Invest- 





ing: 

XXX: Investments for Stock and Bond 
Dealers 

XXXI. Investments for Banks, Trust 
Cc fl and I Com- 
Panies 


XXXII. Investments for Realty, Industrial 
and Manufacturing Companies 


XXXIII. Investments for Trustees and 
| Estates 
XXXIV. Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
and Other Institutions 
XXXV. Investments for Business Propri- 


| etors and Partners 
XXXVI. Investments for Professional Men 
XXXVII. Investments for Salaried People 
Investments for Clerks and Labor- 


ers 
XXXIX. Investments for Women and De- 
Pendents 


Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 
XL. Finding the Desired Security 
XLI. Selection of a Bond House 
How and When to Buy and Sell 
. The Question of Yield 
XLIV. Uses of Securities 
XLV. Anatomy of Annual Reports 
XLVI. we of Successful Specula- 
jon 
Bond Incomes 
Alphabetical Index 


F, 10-15-21 
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The Wheels of Commerce Running 
Smoothly 


When Mr. Jones exchanged a week of be- 
ing tired at the office for one of being tired 
on the golf links his office boy, George, was 
left in charge, with orders to report daily by 
letter. His first effort read: 

“Dear Mr. Jones: Everything going fine 
at the office. No telephone calls, no buyers 
called, and no orders. 

Faithfully yours, 





Ss George.” 
—$5 prize to BE. M. Gardner, 1855 82d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
s s * 


Breaking It Gently 


A New York silk merchant went to the bank 
to get his note renewed. 

“T am sorry,” said the banker, “but it will 
pol seat impossible for me to renew your 
note.” 

The silk merchant’s face paled. After a 
moment of thought he looked up at the banker 
and asked: 

“Were you ever in the silk business?” 

“Why of course not,’”’ replied the hanker. 

“Well, you’re in it now.” said the silk mer- 
chant as he picked up his hat and went out. 
—$1 prize to Joseph Wolfson, 41 Thatford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. e 

* s 


Change of Ownership 


Patrons of an Indianapolis restaurant no- 
ticed tacked on the wall a sheet of paper on 
which was painted in bold characters: “The 
umbrella in the stand belongs to the champion 
heavyweight fighter of the world. He is com- 
ing back.” 

Five minutes later umbrella and paver had 
disappeared. In their place was another no- 
tice: “Umbrella is now in possession of the 
champion marathon runner of the world. He 
is not coming back.”—$1 prize to Thos. W. 
King, 133 N. Bradley Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

eee 


An Impossible Feat 


A depositor in our bank wrote in asking us 
to buy some Certificates of Indebtedness for 
her, charging her account with the price of 
same. She enclosed a stamped envelope, and 
closed the letter saying: 

“After the transaction is completed, will 
you kindly tell me how T shall stand in the 
enclosed envelope on Sentember 25th? 

“Tt can’t be done.” said the assictant treas- 
urer as he began to dictate a reply.—$1 prize 
to M. Kerr, 70 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Promotions and Changes 





George L. Shepley, of Providence, R. I., has 
been elected a director of the New England 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, succeed- 
ing the late Samuel P. Colt. 

William M. Sweet, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the General Motors Company, has 
been made a vice-president of the Klaxon 
Company. 

Herbert T. Tomlinson has been admitted as 
a partner to the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Moore, Leonard & Lynch. 

Thomas A: Doe and James M. Gifford have 
resigned as directors of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company. Royal Victor, of 
the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, New York, 
was elected a director. 

The membership on the New York Stock 
Exchange of James P. Travers. deceased, has 
been transferred to Clarence H. Hensel. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of R. C. Hoffman, 
Jr.. as its Baltimore representative. 

The du Pont Comnany announces that vice- 
presidents A, Felix du Pont, J. B. D. Edge, C. 
A. Patterson and C. A. Meade have resigned 
from the Executive Committee. Vice-presi- 
dents H. F. Brown and F. G. Tallman have 
resigned from the Finance Committee. 











We BUY and SELL 


Piggly Wiggly Corporation 


Preferred and Common 
Purchases may be made outright 
for cash or on Partial Payments. 


Latest statistical report showing 
earnings mailed upon 
request. 


Write Department F 15 


DAVID R. MITCHELL 
20 Broad Street New York 
Telephone Rector 5199 

















The Consumer Pays for 


GOOD 


Coal Whether He Buys 
It or Not 


Three Million Tons Annually 


Cosgrove & Company 
Executive Offices: Johnstown, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 


Minneapolis St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
New York City 











a capable man with or with- 








WANTED 
Appraisal Salesman 


First class opportunity for | 


out experience in selling such 
service, to acquire an inter- 
est with very moderate cash 
investment. 


A company of appraisal engineers for 
manufacturing properties wishes to be- 
gin expansion by establishing another 
office. A salesman is wanted for it. A 
man who has proved himself a success 
in selling appraisal service or other 
similar service or lines and who wishes 
to get into business for himself has a 
good chance here, if he is strong on 
work and is able to make a very mod- 
erate investment. 


Appraisal is one of the newer lines 
of industrial engineering. Its use is 
growing and must grow. A man with 
the basic qualification can be taught 
the necessary details. 


Address, Appraisal Engineers, 
care Forbes. 






























OUR 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


makes it possible for the small investor 
to purchase high grade investment 
stocks or bonds under very easy terms 
of payment. It is a means of sys- 
tematic saving. 

This method of buying is particularly 
attractive at the present time, in that 
it enables investors to avail themselves 
of present opportunities without mak- 
ing a cash outlay of the full purchase 


price. —_ 
WEEKLY FINANCIAL DIGEST 


is devoted to investment securities 
and is considered by many to be one 
of the best. Send for it today. 


c. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
18 State Street BOSTON, |! 


— 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST 


cents for 288-page book on Stemmering s0¢ 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’ It tells how } 
cured myself after stammering 20 y-:. B. N. Bogue 
2638 2ogue Bidg., 1147 N. Hil. St., indiamapo!'s 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and 
Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to do when lost 
in the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of 
up-to-date information about life in the open that you can get from a 
year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 


Only $1 for a whole year 
It Pays to Forget Business Once in a While 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAKES YOU FORGET 


COE 6.0.0: 9.6 00:00 0.0 0106 6.6 OOO 0 09:0 0:0:0:6:68OS.6 0 08.6 6 b.6'9:46.69.6.0.0'6.0:6.4826 C006 0666666004400 b00 


ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 
282 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me National Sportsman for one year. 
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“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities” 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment. Analysis is profitable because 
ie so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 

because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. How to analyze 


industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 
the investor. 





ae 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 





INTRODUCTION: XXII. Werking Trading Assets 
L Preliminary Statement XXIV. Current _ 
Il. Peliey of Publicity XXV. Sinking Funds 
TTL Industrials Compared with Rallreads XXVI, Deferred Assets 
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tria’ BALANCE SHEET—CREDIT: 
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Contact! 


—is the pilot’s sharp word! Instantly 
the engine roars, propellers whir and the 
’plane is alive, straining to go! 


What did it? Contact! Without the 
spark the engine is still, the whole fabric 
is lifeless. 





It is axiomatic that for everything sold there 
must be a market. Men who supervise sales, 
who plan advertising, know that they must 
keep in touch with their markets in order to 
sell their products. 


What’s the word again? Contact! You, 
upon whom sales depend, cylinders in the sales- 
force engine, must feel the spark—the contact 
—that gives life to the whole machine. 


The Far West is a Giant among markets. 
Internal Revenue figures show that thirteen 
and one-half per cent of the total taxable ex- 
penditure last year was in the eleven Western 
states—and it was spent by a fraction over 
eight per cent. of the country’s population. 


Contact with a market like that is worth 
while. 


But figures and percentages, maps and 
charts, necessary as they are to accurate mar- 
ket analysis, cannot give you the intimate per- 
sonal, friendly knowledge that is essential to 
true contact. You must be able to sense the 
territory so closely that market changes which 
won’t appear on a chart for a year will reg- 
ister with you on the instant. And you must 
know the mind of your consumer so well that 
you meet the emergency instinctively. 



















How to gain this intimate acquaintance with 
the West? 


Read what Western people have to say in 
their only National magazine. Make friends 
with the market where your product will sell. 





Get in touch with the romance—and the solid, “5 
actual achievement which mark the upward Pd i 
climb of a country still in its lusty young man- ri 8 
hood. 4 I 
/ ! 
I 

Shake hands SUNSET 
with the West tee | 
through ; San Francisco, Calif. i 


I should like to 
i A see for myself how 
SUNSET will help me 
Y to know the West. I 

enclose a dollar. Please en- 

as a subscriber to 


4 ter me 
ns Q 7 SUNSET for the next 5 issues. I 
U ¢ NAME I 


The West's Great National Magazine 

NT ah cdnw aban sknssshneedodbacn I 

i Metbicbiptusbece 
? EN si Ons kd Gib ties saci diiea niet I 
4 DE hr dsns ccbeuiadsnasdbnneegenpace t 
i 
¢ Regular subscription price, $2.50 a year. I 

4 Two years, $4.00. 
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BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


For October 15, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Facts at Your Finger-Tips 
Illustrated booklet telling about a new achieve- 
ment in modern filing and finding systems, 


Electric Sealing Machines 
Pamphlet fully describing the construction and 
use of these machines. 


Freeing Business Executives from 


Lunch Room Cares 

24 page illustrated booklet on the subject of 
factory lunch rooms and how to run them 
efficiently. 


Sand Blast Blowers and Vac- 


uum Pumps 
Pamphlet listing the qualifications and describ- 
ing the use of these machines. 


Accounting and Your Business 
Progress 
Booklet telling how you may obtain the thor- 
ough knowledge of accounting on which your 
business so largely depends. 


How to Choose and Get a Better 


Job 
Cireular describing a most practical book for 
those interested in this important subject. 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 
Booklet outlining the essentials of a liberal 
education and telling how it may be acquired 
by fifteen minutes’ daily reading. 


The Advertising Handbook 


Pamphlet describing a new book fully covering 
this most fascinating and well-paid field. 


J : 
Administration 
Pamphlet describing a new Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control—meets a practical need 
of business men for a constant supply of 
authoritative, up-to-date methods for dealing 
with their Administrative problems. 


Armortop 
Booklet describing a new applied Hardner and 
Dustproofer for concrete floors. 


Successful Merchandising by the 


Chain Store Method 

Pamphlet giving the latest earnings of one of 
the nation’s fastest growing chain store cor- 
porations. 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing in an inter- 
esting manner the Addresserpress and pointing 
out how it saves time and labor. 





Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the coun- 
try’s ablest business men. 


Credit Authorization at a Glance 
Interesting illustrated booklet showing how 
visible records for credit authorization are 

rapidly taking the place of blind card files and 
old ledgers. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has helped many 
to financial success. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
a —— and telling how they may be 
adopted. 


Turning Opportunities into Profits 
Booklet describing a means of developing a 
successful business and financial career. 


Bank Salaries and Expenses 
Interesting pamphlet fully covering this im- 
portant subject. 


Advenced Business Correspond- 


ence 
Circular describing a book any business man 
may read with the certainty that it represents 
not impractical theory but proved experience. 


How to Develop Your Power of 


Achievement 

Compelling booklet packed with information on 

such topics as: Psychology reduced to easy 

simple language; How to apply Psychology in 
Jesmanship ; 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
RB. 0. Ferbes Publishing Company, ine. 

126 Fifth Avenue New Yerk, N. Y. 











The spare minutes which other young 
men wasted, he INVESTED in the 
one thing which pays larger dividends 
than anything else in the world. Send 
for the free booklet in which Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard tells how even 15 minutes a 
day can give a man this great asset— 
“The essentials of a liberal education.”’ 











The newsboy who has made a hundred 


HOUSANDS of men 

are on his payrolls, 
many of them college gradu- 
ates. To his achievements 
at least a hundred million- 
aires owe the foundation of 
their fortunes. 


Yet his own schooling ended 
while he was still in his 
’teens; as a mere boy he 
earned his living selling 
newspapers on the trains. 


What was it that lifted him 
beyond other young men 
whose opportunities were so 
much greater? Genius? 
Yes; but he did not depend 
upon his genius. 


Every spare hour he read 
and read 


Between trains you always 
knew where to find young 
Edison, says his biographer. 
He would bury himself in 
the Detroit Public Library 
and grapple “bravely with a 
certain section trying to read 
it through shelf by shelf, re- 
gardless of subject.” 


Much of his reading of 
course was wasted, for he 
had no guide. There was 
no man of broad knowledge 
or practical experience to 
select for him the few great 
books that are most worth 
while, and arrange them 
with notes and reading 
courses, so that even a few 
minutes a day would give 
“the essentials of a liberal 
education.” 


How eagerly young Edison, 


millionaires 


groping earnestly, aimlessly 
through a great mass of 
books would have welcomed 
the information which is 
contained in the free book 
offered below. It gives the 
plan, scope and purpose of 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books. 


Every well-informed man 
and woman should at least 
know something about this 
famous library. To grope 
aimlessly among 4,000,000 
books—so many of them 
worthless—is an almost 
tragic waste of time. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The ESSENTIALS in Fifteen Minutes a Day 


The free book offered below 
tells how to eliminate grop- 
ing; it ex- 
plains how 
Dr. Eliot 
from his life- 


time of reading and study, forty 
years of it as president of Har- 
vard, has selected a wasteless 
library for busy men and women, 
How he has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf the “essentials of a 
liberal education,” and so ar- 
ranged it with notes and reading 
courses that even fifteen minutes 
a day are enough. 


How, in a word, any thoughtful 
man or woman can now get 
through pleasant reading, the 
knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint 
which every university strives 
to give. 


“For me,’ wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your little 
free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is in- 
vited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little 
book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, and 
involves no obliga- 
tion of any sort. 
Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
NEW YORK 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 
telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books and 
containing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on 
what and how to read for a liberal education. 


Send for 

this FREE 

booklet which 
gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 


F-M. 10-15-2 
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We Thank You, 
Mr. Chidsey 


for writing us so frankly why you want to omit copy for 
the next few insertions. 


In these days when advertising is being suspended because 
it is not bringing results, your request is a high compliment 
to the value of Forbes as an advertising medium. 





The MAN MESSAGE CORPORATION 
Knickerbocker Building 


Forty-Second Street and Broadway 
New York 
August 26, 1921. 
Mr. WALTER DREY, Vice-Pres., 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Dreys 
I would like to ask you if you will not permit us to defer for 
about sixty days further insertions on our contract made with you 
on June 28th. 


Knowing the very high quality and influential circulation which 
your publication has, we planned a series of advertisements to 
gain the good will of employers and men in high executive posi- 
tions for the Man Message Campaign. We had no idea of develop- 
ing prospective buyers of our course from your medium, except 
indirectly, and we were therefore very much surprised that we 
received over 500 inquiries from the double page ad which we 
inserted on July 9th. 

We feel that we are not quite ready to cash in on so many 
inquiries at this time, and feel it is bad policy to develop business 
that t be handled. For one reason, our sales organization is 
almost entirely in Greater New York and the vicinity and the 
inquiries we received were from practically every state, in fact we 
received one from France, three from England and one from 
Belgium. 

In about sixty days we feel that we can really make good use 
of such inquiries and have our men so situated that they can cash 
in on them and would, therefore, like to have you defer further 
issues until that time. 





Very truly yours, 
THE MAN MESSAGE CORPORATION, 
(Signed) CHARLES CHIDSEY, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
CC/VB bi 
aR A, 





We reprint your letter in the hope that it may encourage a lot of our 
readers who are ready to handle business now to use advertising space 
in Forbes immediately. 


If every concern who has either a product or a service to sell business 
executives would use space in Forbes, they would net a handsome 
immediate return on the small amount the space costs. 


It would not only be profitable to them from the advertising stand- 
point, but would enable us to constantly improve and expand editorially 
every issue of Forbes. 


The price of a full page is $250, a half page $125, and a quarter page 
$62.50. Smaller space 40 cents an agate line. 


I wonder how many of our readers are going to profit by your experi- 
ence, Mr. Chidsey, and take action now. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions, 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinaling, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 













The Forty-nine Others Are: 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
J. P. Morgan 





J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 
Alexander Graham Bell 







Andrew Carnegie 
Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman du Pont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
Henry C. Frick 
Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 
A. Barton Hepburn 


William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Charles M. Schwab 
John J. Shedd 
Edward C. Simmons 
James Speyer 
James Stillman 
Theodore N. Vail 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Paul M. Warburg 
John N. Willys 
Thomas E. Wilson 











F W. Woolworth 
John D. Archbold 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 
you to the way of SUCCESS. 


Samuel Insull 
Otto H. Kahn 



















629 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 

illustrations. andsomely bound 

in cloth with gold decorations. 
$3.00 net per copy. 











MEN WHO ARE 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 











MAKING AMERICA 


Bz 
pe FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Please send me for examination 
a copy of MEN WHO ARE MAK- 
ING AMERICA, by B. C.. Forbes. 
I agree to return the book within 
five days or to send you $3.00. 
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Perhaps There is a Better Way 


MANAGEMENT) - 


saved at every turn. They know that and sincerely try. But how? 

Remember how little real training in economy your key men have 
had since 1914! Many serious efforts are being made to operate on 
closer figures today that would be far more successful if a sound basic 
plan was worked out by specialists. 


|: is not enough to instruct your organization that dollars must be 


No cut-and-dried “efficiency” formula can be transplanted from 
another business into yours. A careful study of your business must 
be made by manufacturing experts to fit the best modern practices to 
your needs. M. H. Avram & Company, Inc., are prepared to make 
such investigations and plan economies that will add to—not impair— 
the future development of your plant. 


An AVRAM REPORT goes into as many phases as you wish. It 
may cover manufacturing only, or administration and marketing as 
well. It is a report that you can lay before financial men and say, 
“This presents the facts about our business and points out what we 
need in order to grow.” 


An AVRAM REPORT is more important than an auditor’s report 
to the financier whose interest in an enterprise is large enough to 
make it necessary for him to be sure it is being well conducted. It 
discloses many facts that do not appear on the books and are apparent 
only to experienced eyes. 


An AVRAM REPORT is also a profitable investment for the banker, 
trustee, executor, estate administrator, receiver or creditors’ committee. 


Further information will be sent to 
executives upon request 


M-H‘AVRAM’ &-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 























